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I). Appleton & Co. 


WILL PUBLISH OCTOBER 16TH: 
I 


The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land. 


A Novel. By MAXWELL GREy.  12mo, paper. 
Price, 50 cents. Published from advance 
sheets. 


‘The Silence of Dean Maitland’ is by anew English 
author, who gives promise in this striking story of a bril- 
liant future. [t is a novelof a high intellectual order, 
strong in plot and character. 


II. 
VOLUMES OF 
WORTHIES.” 


Ben Jonson. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


Richard Steele. 


By Austin Dosson. 


‘English Worthies,” edited by Andrew Lang, consists 
of short lives of Englishmen of influence and distinction, 
past and as nm eatery. naval, literary, scientific, le- 
gal, ecclesiastical, social, etc. The previous volumes of 
the series are: 

CHARLES DARWIN, by Grant ALLEN; 
MARLBOROUGH, by GEORGE SaAInNtTs- 
BURY ; SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl), 
by H. D. TrartL; ADMIRAL BLAKE, by 
Davip Hannay ; RALEIGH, by EpmMunp 
GOSSE. 


Small r2mo, cloth. 


TWO NEW ‘“ ENGLISH 


Price, 75 cents each. 
Ill. 


) s New and Old 
Sermons New and Old. 

By Archbishop RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

The late Archbishop Trench’s ‘ Notes on the Parables 
and the Miracles of Our Lord’ have been widely read, and 
the admirers of those se and instructive essays 

e 


will welcome the selections of the Archbishop’s Sermons 
coptained in the present volume. 


IV 


7 e “N 
The Warwick Shakspere. 
A new and exquisite edition of the complete 
Works of Shakspere, in 12 volumes, l6mo, 
bound in cloth or in half leather, and put up 
in a tasteful cloth box. Price, in either 
style, $9.00 for the set. 
This edition of Shakspere is from the same type as the 
* Parchment Shakspere,” but printed on thinner paper, 


making handier aad more flexible volumes, at a lower 
price, but retaining the peculiar elegance of that edition. 


V. 

The Philosophy of Educa- 

tion. 

From the German of Professor JOHANN KARL 
FRIEDRICH ROSENKRANZ, of the University 
of Kénigsberg. International Educational 
Series. Edited by W. T. Harris, LL.D. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers ; or any volume sent by 
the publishers, by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 





THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1886. 


E.& J. BL YOUNG & COUS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A New Story by Mrs. Fiwing. 


¢ - « . 
Marys Meadow, 
. 

And Letters from a Little Garden. By Juliana Horatia 
Ewing. Illustrated by Gordon Lrowne. Engraved 
and printed by Edmund Evans. Small éto, tluminat 
ed board covers, 30 cents net; by mall, 38 cents. 

‘Mary's Meadow ’ was the last serial story written by 

Mrs. Ewing. The origin of the story was from the fact of 

the author's residence at Taunton, where she had a set 

tled home with a garden, and was able to revert to the 
practical cultivation of flowers, which had been one of 
the favorite pursults of her girlhood. 





By the Author of Wood's ‘ 


Man and His Handiwork. 


Showing the History of the Hyman Race from the Wea 
pons and Utensils used by Man at Different Pertods 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood. With about 500 (lustrations 
&vo, cloth, $3.15 net; by mail, $3.25. 


Natural History.’ 


“ This book is inno sense a treatise on technology, but 
is a brief sketch of human handiwork. It deals with 
man, towhom was given the divine command to sulxtue 
the earth, and shows some of the means whereby he is 
steadily carrying out his high mission.""— From Pye face 





A Reproduction in Cheaper Form of 


. . — . 
The Likenesses of Christ. 
Being an Inquiry into the Verisimilitude of the Received 
Likenesses of our Blessed Lord. By the late Thomas 
Heaphy. Edited by Wylie Bayliss. 4to, cloth, black 
and gold side, red edges, #1 50 net; by mail, #1 6° 
With 12large colored plates, heightened with gold in 
the facsimile of the ancient paintings, from which th 
recognized portraits of Christ are derived, imcludi 
four on cloth, of remote antiquity, one 
enamel, seven after mosaics in the 
churches of Rome, with numerous wood engravings 


in metal . 
Catacombs anc 


Second and Cheaper Fdition 


NAO VT )) . : 
The Gospel and Philosophy. 
Lectures delivered in Trinity Chapel, New York, by Mor 
gan Dix, S.T.D.,D.C.L. 16mo, paper covers, &) cents 
net. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York 


a : ~" ¥ \| 
d v ¢ x 
Timelv Manuals. 
I. MANUAL OF TAE DISEASES OF THE NOSF AND 
Throat. By J. M. W. Kitchen, M.D. 16mo, f!lustrat 
ed, cloth, $1. 


Il. CATARRH, SORE-THROAT, AND HOARSENESS. 
By Dr. J. W. M. Kitchen. 1lémo, fllustrated, cloth, $1. 
III. CONSUMPTION: ITS NATURE, CAUSES, PRE 
vention, and Cure. By J. M. W. Kitchen, M_D., 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 West 25d St., New York. 





= ~~ 2 ae 
German Simplified. 

An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German Edition for self instruction, in 12 
numbers (with Keys), at 10 cents each; school edition 
(without kers\ bound fn cloth, $1.25. For sale by all book 
sellers. Sent, tpaid, on receipt of price, by Prof. A. 


Knoflach, 140 Nassau St., New York. Prospectus free. 





- 
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PRICE 


10 CENTS 


Works of Reference. 


Compact, Concise, and Comprehensive 


1. THE POCKET ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD. A Comprebensive and Po 
pular Series of Maps, illustrating Political 
and Physical Geography, prepared by Joh: 
Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Beautifully printed 
in 82mo, cloth extra, $1; full leather,’ $1.50 


“Is a littl wonder It is well done 


ws Exceedingly convenient to all."-—Con. 
yregationalist 
‘Isa most inviting little tome beget 


ble and intelligible.” — New 


Advertiser 


York Commermal 


“One of the 
published.” 


fi. Tae HAND-BOOX DIC- 
TIONARY A Practical and Conversa 
tional Dictionary of the English, French and 
German Languages in parallel colurans 
George F. Chambers, FLR.A 
pp. xi, TA. | $2.00 
“Simple in construction and comprehensive in 
character.”"—Adinburgh Scotsman 


** It is literally a hand-book."—N, Y, 


most convenient little hooks ever 


Ry 
ISmeo, roan 


Critic, 
* Toa tourist through France or Germany it 
is indispensable. It is the best work of the kind 


that has come into our hands.”—/ndianapelis 
Journal 


lll. THE GLOBE PRONOUNC 
ING GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, DE 
SCRIPTIVE AND STATISTICAL. Being 

Ca. Geographical Dictionary for Popular Use 
‘oth extra, with 32 maps, £2.50. 


~r, hke a dictionary, is never quite 
in these four hundred and sixty 

‘ion to the thirty-two maps, in 
double colun. 4 >, Upareil type, an amount of 
information is , 7 red that is marvellous, We 
pat the volume a aong our own choice books of 
reference. "— Churchman. 


comple. “a. 
two pages, 7 


lV. A POCKET CLASSICAL D/C- 
TIONARY, for ready reference. By Frede- 
rick G. Ireland. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


‘Tt is a perfect gem.”—F. B. Gault, Supt. City 
Schools, lowa City, lowa. 


** [t is acomely, concise, and correct little book, 
which it is a pleasure to commend.” —C. F. P. Ban- 
croft, Prin, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, 





A CATALOGUE of choice RARE and 
MODERN BOOKS, at very attractive prices, 
including the TAUCHNITZ LIBRARY and 
all the Standard FRENCH NOVELS and 





CLASSICS in half morocco binding, now ready. 
Addrniss DUPRAT & CO., 5 East 17th Street, 
New York, 
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Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the NaTIon.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING gos 
[No deviation. } | lines. 





On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. ri 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with — 
choice of page, $27. at 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— 
choice of position, $80. |— 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or _ 10 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or-|__ 
der of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or|— 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION — 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval). Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent, Credits are made December 31. Ona ye arly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy recetved until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 
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THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 


The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


*,* Copies of THE NaTION may ‘be procured in in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
cines; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 
gar Square; George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; 
and H. F. Gillig & Co., 449 Strand. 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Hartford 


TEELE’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, No. 25 Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, Conn.— 
Location and sanitary conditions uns 1; 
—- able peoel of resident teachers; pils graduated 
or Preer for Smith, Vassar, or ehlesley ; German 
French spoken in the family ; Art Department com- 
prehensive and thoroug 
Fall term begins September 22, 1886. 
GEORGE W. STEELE. 





CONNECTIC 


LA Ce HALL L SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
straction and ST a —S.. roy = 
co tions. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies. Pupils prepared for College. Classical, Ger- 
a, - Departments. #285 a year. Address P.O. 





CONNECTICUT, Middleto 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a oe  pacagention for Coilege. The Princt- 
pal has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 
ege. Send for ciroular. E. H. WILson. 


DISTRICT OF Coamiante, Washington, 1212 and 1214 


Fourteenth Street, N. C. 
we NORWOOD INSTITUTE.—A se- 
t Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Lite Girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wa. D. CaBELL, Principals. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore 
RS. WALLER R. BULLOCE, £3. Ca- 
thedral St. Boarding School for girls. Reopens 
Sept. 22. French, German, and Latin included in the 
oneee. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
NIVERSITY OF MAR YLAND.—Law 
School. Seventeenth annual session, October 4, 


HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 

















MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
7. TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German Boarding and Dey School pf = 
Ladies reopens September 21. Principals, we 
CARTER and Miss S. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Belm 
OME SCHOOL, SX MILES FROM 
Boston ; delightful | noted for pure air and 
pure water ; cou itry delights and city advantages. Ex- 
cellent o portunities for those who wish to make up lost 
time, or to make a specialty of Literature and Modern 
Languages. Send for cl circular to 
Lucy A. HILL, Prin. 








MASSACHUSETTS, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. Bennett, LL.D. 





CHUSETTS, Bos 
NST TI 1U0Zias "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
ngineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JamEs P. 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. A 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (s9th Year). 
—Pre tion for the Mass. Institute of Technolo; 
is aspecialty. Reference is made to the — Facul- 
ty. The location is the aa attractive in Bosto 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
ny RS. QUI vCY 4. "SHA W PROPOSES 
to establish a Normal prreinies Class wy oung 
women who wish to become Kindergartners. ‘ollege 
Course or Normal School Course, or what shall be con- 
sidered an equivalent, will be en yey as nday, October 
for admission. The Class will beg n on Mon October 
18, 1886, at the School, No. 6 — orough Street, and will 
be in session till June, 1887. Laura Fisher, who has 
had such classes in St, Louis, aan who has been Super- 
visor of Public School Kindergartens there, will have 
charge of the work. T 
sons in Frébel’s Philosophy of Education, Instruction in 
the Gifts, Occupations, Songs, and Plays of the Kindergar- 
ten, and other speciallessons. Tuition $150 for the course. 
Application can made to LAURA vues. 873 
President Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and to Miss L. B. PIn- 
GREE, 302 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
Rk. JOSHUA "KENDALL’S DA Y AND 
_ Family School for Boys. Fits for college. Circu- 














lars. 





~ MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larc 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, 
tely. Separate ws ong 
with best of care in all respects. Charmi loca- 
ton, with fine tennis-court. FE. E. ABBOT, Ph.D., Pro- 
prietor. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymo 
R. KNAPP’S WOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. The ee = (twentieth school year) be- 
gins Se September 22d, 1 


ae 
DAMS I CIDEMY. — PREPARA- 
torv and boarding school for boys. School year 
began 15th September, 1886. 
For all information address 





WirLuiaM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
“REYLOCK IN. STITUTE.—A PRE- 


ZT paratory School for Dove. 45th year. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. Mints , Principal. 








New YorK, Canandaigua. 
frOkr HILL SCHOOL (FOR BOYS), 
Individual instruction. Home training. Prepara- 
tion for College, Scientific School, or Business. 
. No —— 
v. JaMEs HaTrrick LEE, Head Master, 
NEW Tone Crry, 215 W. 57th St. 
AN NORMAN INSTITUTE.— 
Founded 1857, Mme. Van Norman, Principal.—Re- 
ns September 30, with boys ayy ~~ and new stu- 
alo under Prof. F. Rondel. v. Dr. Burchard, Moral and 
Mental Sciences. 
New York Cry, 32 E. 45th St. ‘ 
JFJOODBRIDGE SCHOOL.—DISTINCT 
Scientific and Classical courses. Junior Depart- 
a Introductory to all colleges. Reopens September 











Ew York, Poughkee 
IVER VIEW MCADEM Y. —Prepares for 
College and the Government Academies, for Busi- 
ness and Social relations. 
Thorough Military Instruction. Eortnatets Cadet Ri- 
fles. BISBEE & AMEN, 
Principals. 





NEw York, Suspension Bridge 
E VEAUX COLLE GE. —A Military 
Boarding aon o Ry 
. Munro, A.M., President, 





New York, S 
RS. C. M. WILKINSON’ S HOME 
School for Girls.--$1,000 r yote, No extras. 
Only ten pupils. Refers to Miss Fouisa M. Alcott, Hon, 
John Lowell, Geo. wm Curtis, Esq 
New York 
RS. PIA TTS S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Wednesday 
Sept. 21st, 1887. Applications should be made early. 
Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 
ISS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
English and French Family and Day School Sept. 
28, ere are special classes for those entering for 
a limited time and a full course fitting for college ex- 
aminations. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelp! 
4. SIONAL “SCHOOL ‘OF ELOCUTION 
Philadelphia. Aims to make natural 
dlegant, — Proreiote Readers and Speakers. Large and 
experienced staff of teachers. Diplomas and degrees. 
Fourteenth year begins Sept. 27th. nd for catalogue, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. _ 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill. : 

RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Beosdins and Day 

School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 


Teachers. 


Oe ARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


INGING, PIANO, HARP INSTRUC- 

tion by experienced ney teacher. Highest refer- 
ences. CANTABILE, Nation office. 

YW’: ANTED.— PROFESSORSHIP OF 


German and French. Correspondence solicited. 
H, Nation, New York City. 
































School Agenctes. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Baiting, Cc —- “yl will supply superinten- 

dents, ie teachers, oy ts with positions “4 Cen- 
. tern, and Sou States for ensuing year 





CHOOL AGENCY.— OLDEST AND 
best known in U.S. Established 1855. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 Bast 14th St., N. Y. 


WE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
age Se Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 


ers. Circu 
E. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


CHOOL HOME FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
—Miss Putnam having relinquished her school, will 
receive into her family six young ladies who may wish to 
avail themselves of the superior educational advantages 
which Boston affords; and will act as their chaperone, 
and care for them in every respect as though they were 
her pupils. Her beautiful new house in oe 
Avenue presents unusual attractions. Addres 
Miss PutNaM, No. 36 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 














Di! any family, whether large or small, but es- 
pecially where the number of children is large, a 
record of th e constitutional peculiarities of each one, 
and the whole course of its iy A development in 
sickness and in health, is cert instructive and 
may prove invaluable. Sucha pooges is Professor J. B. 
Fonssagrives’s *‘ Mother’s consisting of a se 

of tables scientifically fo or brief and convenient 
entries. A separate volume for boys and for girls. Price 
ae. 75 coats per volume, or $1 25 for two volumes. 

Publisher of the Nation. 





‘CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
guages. Miscellaneous Books in te Me Languages. 
Gatalégues on applivation. Fore’ Peri als. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


RITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSA YS.— 

Spigity the place ofthe fat cro voluanes of he paper 

son very — Sloth. 1smo 2mo, price $1.60. Sent post 
~ - HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 
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THE Onis 
GLASS COMPANY 


333 & 335 FourTH AVENUE 
New YorK 


STAINED AND Mosaic GLASS 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY Pama MITCHELL 
Pres’t and Art Director Vice-Pres’t and Manager 

JOHN DUFAIS JOHN CHENEY PLATT 
Secretary Treasurer 





A NET 
SIX = INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF STORM LAKE, IOWA. CASH CAPITAL, $100,000. 

These are regular coupon bonds, $500 and $1,000 eacn 
and are issued in series of $50,000. Each series has an 


independent mortgage security representing over $130,- 
000 of improved property. 


A superior investment for Trust and similar funds, 
where safety is the first consideration. Address 


WILLIAM G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Nassau St., New York. 
















GOLD MEDAL, a. 1878, 
BAKER’S 


, Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
Rhododendrons. 


Being the representatives in America for John Watter- 
er & Sons, the famous English Rhododendron growers, 
we can offer these splendid flowering Evergreens in any 
quantity and at the lowest prices consistent with the 
well-known high quality of this firm's productions. 
Prices, $3 to $12 per dozen; $15 to $75 per hundred, 
freight from England added. Standards and specimens 
#2 to $15 each. Small orders filled from stock in our 
nursery. Orders of $25 and upwards may be selected 
from Messrs. Watterer’s catalogue, the largest and best 
collection in the world, and will be shipped in our care 
direct from England. Orders taken now for spring de- 
livery. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Full 
particulars and our superb illustrated catalogue of roses, 
hardy plants, and bulbs sent free. 

B, A. ELLIOTT CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
pen enn panes of famous original ntings, 
eee ee Price, cabinet mise’ a1 50 per 
= ag th 10-cent a for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Maas. 
Please mention the Nation. 
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READY THIS WEEK : 


1. THE OLD ORDER CHANGES 
By W. H. Mallock, author of * 1s Life Worth 
Living? ‘The New Republic,’ ete. Imo, 
cloth, $1.00, paper, 50 cents. (In the Trans- 
atlantic Series, No. 21.) 

Tl, THE ROMANCES OF CH1I- 
valry. The Legends and Traditions of * Sir 
Isumbras,” ‘Sir Degori,” “Sir Bevis of 
Hampton,” **The Squyr of Lowe Degre,” 
‘* Valentine and Orson,” **Guy of Warwick,” 
etc., ete. By John Ashton, author of * The 
Dawn of the Nineteenth Century,’ ete , etc. 
With fifty illustrations in facsimile. Limited 
letter-press edition. Octavo, gilt tops, $5.00. 





IIT. CHIVALRIC a 1Y¥S AND 
Youthful Deeds. By E. 8. Brooks, author of 
‘Historic Boys,’ ete. Svo, fully illustrated, 
uniform with ‘ Historic Boys,’ $2.00. 


Contents. —Cinderella’s Ancestor—The Favored 
of Baal—The Gage of a Princess—The Tell-Tale 
Foot—The Boys of Blackfriars—The Cloister 
of the Seven Gates—The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, ete. 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


[Ready Saturday, 16th.) 


Holy Tides. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, author of ‘ Bonnyborough,’ ‘ The 
Gay worthys.” ete. Square 16mo, beautifully printed 
and bound, 75 cents. 

A tasteful book of thoughtful poetry, celebrating the 

none letter” davs of the Cbhure Advent, Christmas, 

‘pipha.y, Lent, Whitsunday, Trinity, and Easter days 

which commemorate events notable in the religious ex 
pastenas of mankind. 


Ten Dollars Enough. 


By Catherine Owen. 1émo, $1.00, 


A household book of remarkable value. The writer tells 
a pleasant story, and weaves into it recives and excellent 
directions for cooking and housekeeping. The story ap 

eared serially in Good Housekeeping, and has received 
he ungualified commendation of many who have tested 
the recipes and followed the suggestions. 


gassiz’s Life and Works. 
New uniform edition in six volumes, including : 
LIFE AND LETTERS. By Mrs Agassiz. 2 vols, 12mo, 
GEOLOGIC AL SKETCHES. Two Series. i2mo, €1.50 
METHODS OF STUDY IN NATURAL HISTORY. 12ma, 


#15 
AJOU RNEY IN BRAZIL. INustrated. 12mo0, $2.50 
The Set, 6 vols., 12me, $10. 


Weta ro » . 
Essays and Poems. 

By Jones Very. New and complete edition. With a fine 
yhototype portrait, an Introduction by C. 4. Bartol, 
».D., and a Memoir by James Freeman Clarke, D.D. 
Crown Svo, $2.00. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mad, post- 
patd, on receapt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 
BOSTON. 
11 E. 17th St., New York. 


B. Westermann & : Co., 


S38 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN and AMERICAN TEXTBOOKS for COl- 
LEGES and SCHOOLS. New French and German books 
received weekly. Importation of single books or quanti 
ties from England and ali othes European countries. The 
pam none of second-hand book dealers supplied and 

ders a filled promptly at lowest rates. Foreign 
rate best German and English Dictionary, 
H(EME- PREC USER, by mail $4.50. 
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r sale by Roodseedlers 


HNIUS IN) SUNSHINE AND 





Shadow. By MM. Rallow. I’m #1 A book of 
piquant anecdotes and incidents about the worki's 
heroes, sages and notables. [ntensely interesting, and 
fullof permanent value to all. The Garette catts tt 
fascinating to every reader of refined and etucated 
taste The Truredier calls it a rare and delightful 
book 

7s Le . 2 2s. 
DGE-TOOLS OF SPEECH By 
MM. Rallou. &vo, etl » € Au enoyotopentta 
of quotations, the brightest savings of the wise ad 
famous. Invaluable for debating socteties, writers 
and public speakers, A treasure for small Ubrartes 
The Boston Traveller calls tt The chiticest expres 
sions of the great thinkers of all ages, fr ‘ fuctus 
to Ruskin, These pungent apothegms are classified 
by toptes, Le will be indispensabt® to all weiter and 
speakers, and should be tn every Ubrary 


ETERKIN, PAPERS. Lucre 


Ua P. Hale's Inimitable and amusing stories of Aga 





memnon, Solomon John and the Lady from iM hthadel 
phia have just been brought out in a handsome new 
quarto edition, oa fine calendered paper, and crowd 
ed with quaint pictures §1 0 
.-yS . . 

HRISTIAN SYMBOLS AND 
Stories of the Saints, bv Clara Erskine Clement and 
Katharine FE. Conway, ts a larce and rtchiv Ulustrated 
handbook *Pullof tnustruction and wtadom AVS 
a Benedictine abbot Not only attractive aud tnte 
resting in itself, but ntaining particularly valual 


information,” says an Usurtine abbess A titerars 
biographical, and chronological treasure,” «ays a nun 
of the Visitation 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TARAS BULRA_ Ry Nigora Vt 1. With portrait 
ofthe author. T: anslated by Lea bel F. Hapmood. btm 
$1.00 


ei 


S 
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REAT MASTERS OF RUSSIAN LITFRATI RB? By 
Erxxest Dervy. Sketches of the Life and Works of Ge 


mol, Turgenief, Tolstei With portraits, Translated by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. (2mo, $1.25 

Tr. JOHN'S EVE, AND OTRER STORIES. From “Eve 
nings at the Farm,” and “ St. Petersburg Stortes ly 


Niko tal V. Gogo igmo, $1.2 

RIMF AND PUNISHMENT. By Fropor M. Dost 
YEVSKY. 12mo, $1.50 

“ The readers of Turcénief and of Tolstol must now add 


Dastoyevsky to their list if ther wish to understand the 


- asons for Ue supremacy of the Kusstans tn modern fic 
mW. D. Howells, in Harper's Monthly J for Septem 

Ser. 

STORIES FROW LIF? Ry Saran K. Borton, author 
of “ Poor Boys Who Became Famous,” ‘Girls Who Be 


came Famous,’ etc. i2mo, $1.25 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT 1N AMERICA Ry Prof. 


S 


Ricuarp ff. Evy. imo, $1.25 Although Prof. Ely has 
been a frequent contributor to Harper's Monthly and 
other perk mite ‘als upon similar topics, he has not heret< 
fore written any complete treatise on the great social 
question such as he now offers to the public, as the re 
sult of long and careful study of a subject upon which 
he is acknowledged to be an authority: aud his book 
will doubtless become a standard work of reference to 
those who discuss this question in the future 

ILENT TIMES. A book to help in reading the RPible 
into life. By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. i2mo, $1.25. 


MEDITATIONS OF A PARISH PRIEST. Thoughts by 


Ga 


T 


JosEern Roux. 12mo, eit top. #1.25. Translated from 
the French by Label F. Hapgood. 

IRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. By Saran K. Botton. 
Lives of Harriet Reecher Stowe, George Eliot, Helen 
Hunt Jackson, Harriet Hosmer, Rosa Bonheur, Florence 
Nightingale, Maria Mitchell, and other eminent women 
( ‘ompanion book to ‘ Poor toys who became Famous 
12mo, with portraits, $1.50 

HF RIVERSIDE MUSEUM. By Jak, the author of 

* Birchwood,’ and‘ Fitch Club.’ 12mo, #1.25. 


a CHRISTMAS COUNTRY, AND OTHER FAIRY 


4LES. Translated from the Danish and German by 
samt J. SaFForD. With new and original fllustra- 
tions, by Charles Copeland, 12mo, $1.59. 


BOYS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS RULERS, By Lypia Hoyt 


I} 


FaRMER. Lives of Agamemnon, Julius Cesar. Cha 
riemagne, wrodersey, the Great, Kichard Coeur de 
Lion, Robert Bruce, Napoleon, and other heroes of his 
toric fame. Fully ‘illustrated with portraite and nu- 
merous engravings. 12mo, $1.50, 


N PERILS OFT. By W.H. Davexrport AbDams. A book 
of daring adventures and heroic decds by soldiers, 
sailors, travellers, and men of renown, in various parts 
of the world, 12mo, fully illustrated, ‘gi. 50, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & €0., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’ 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


The Modern Historian. 


Lectures on the Study 


OF 
Medieval and Modern History 
AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 
By WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., 


BISHOP OF CHESTER. 
So. $2.60. Just Published. 


Prof. Stubbs is one of the best examples of the 
new school of investigators who are putting a 
fresh face upon English and all other European 
history, indefatigable in research, richly equipped 
in knowledge of authorities and sources of discov- 
ery, and filled with the scientific spirit which pur- 
sues truth for its own sake and not for its testi- 
mony to preconceived theories and opinions. This 
is the spirit which distinguishes the true scientific 
treatment of history. Prof. Stubbs is full of it; 
and while he is decided in his expressions of opi- 
nion, there are few authors to whom we can refer 
with more confidence foran exact and full state- 
ment of facts.—New York Tribune. 


New Book by Canon Westcott. 


CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR: 
Some Aspects of the Work and Person of 
Christ in Relation to Modern Thought. By 
Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Canon 
of Westminster. 12mo, $1.50. 





THE NEW NOVEL. 
MACMILLAN’3 DOLLAR NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 


NEARA,. ATALE OF ANCIENT 
Rome. By John W. Graham. 12mo. $1. 





WORKS ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 
STUDIES IN ANCIENT HIS- 


tory. Comprising a Reprint of ‘ Primitive 
Marriage, an Inquiry into the Origin of the 
Form of Capture in Marriage Ceremonies.’ 
By the late John Ferguson McLennan. A 
New Edition. vo, $4. 


By the same author, recently publisied. 


THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY. 
eo na and Completed by Donald McLennan. 
vo, 


KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE /N 
Early Arabia. By W sunertnes Smith, 
M.A ,LL.D. 12mo, $2.5( 

“ It is enough to say that no student of early history 


ean afford to be without ‘Kinship in Early Arabia.’ 
Nature. 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LA- 
tin Course. Being an Abridgment of ‘ Mac- 
millan’s Latin Course, First Year.’ By A. 
M. Cook, M.A. 16mo, 40 cents. 








Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics.—New 
Volumes. 

FAUST. By Goethe. With an In- 

troduction and Notes. By Jane Lee, Lectur- 

er on German Literature, Newnham College. 

Part 1. Followed by an Appendix on Part 2. 

18mo, $1.10. 


BRITANNICUS. Tragedie par Ra- 
cine, With Introduction and Notes. By 
Eugéne Pellissier, M.A., B.Sc. 18mo, 50 
cents. 


FRENCH READINGS FROM 


Roman Histo Selected from various Au- 
thors, and ited, with Notes, by C. Col- 


beck, M.A. 18mo, $1.10, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
New York, 112 Fourth Avenue. 
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Robert Clarke & Co. 


CINCINNA T7/, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Mosaic Tabernacle. 


The Wonderful Tent. An Account of the Erection, 
Signification, and Spiritual Lessons of the Mo- 
saic Tabernacle, erected in the Wilderness of 
Sinai. By Rev. D. A. Randall, D.D., with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Author and Portrait. 
PDA os dena cates cesnssasanneinabiadesrinacuinnions #2 00 


Spinoza. 
Spinoza and his Environment. A Critical Essay, 
with a Translation of the Ethics. By the Jate 
Prof. Henry Smith, D.D., LL.D., of Lane Semina- 
Cp. WHS FGRIEEE, BUBic cecccccccces cccsccsces $3 00 


Neff Family. 

Niif-Neff Family. A Chronicle, together with a lit- 
tle Romance regarding Rudolf and Jacob Nif 
of Frankford, Pennsylvania, and their Descend- 
ants, including an account, with Genealogical 
Tables,ot the Neffs of Switzerland and America, 
Coats of Arms, etc. By Elizabeth Clifford Neff. 
eas hank sina cdbccesessanestontessnaneces #4 00 


Marshall Family. 


The Marshall Family; or, a Chronological Chart of 
the Descendants of John Marshall and Elizabeth 
Markham. Sketches of Individuals and notices 
of Families connected with them. By William 
PM ndedvecccssncee > dsssponsecdaonsnne #2 50 





R. C Co. publish the following va uable books: 


4LZOG’3 Universal Church History, 3 vols., 8vo. ..$15 00 


leer | a E in the Public Schools: The Cincinnati ee 
Ldb6 6006 60060606060046000000600068006006000006000 00 


_.. R’S Prophecies of Ups and Downs in Prices. 1 00 
BOU ay A S Expedition against the Ohio Indians 


pahnd 0bhedusedesesdeseseseedscdsencqosnseosoos 3 00 

BU ar 3 The Far East: Letters from Egypt. Pales- 
PIN tcckctdetnadadbcakcdcemnteeieideadtnwsnaece 1 50 
CLARK’S Campaign in the Illinois, 1778-9... ah abelede 2 00 
Cc coe s Synopsis of Chess Opening, edited by J. W. — 

PPPS TTT ee TTT PPT TT TT TTT Tt Te 2 ¢ 

CURRIE’S Principles and Practice of Common- 
BOOST TORGIO 06 ccccsccccs cesccocce svccccces 1 00 
DR. DRaKE’S Pioneer Life in Kentucky............ 2 00 


GALLAGHER’S Miami Woods, and Other Poems... 2 00 
HASSAUREKR’S Secret of the Andes: A Romance... 1 50 
HASSAU REK’S Four Years among Spanish Ameri- 


GOB. cccccccoccccccccccsccosccccscevesscescesceescese 1 50 
HENSHALL’S Camping and Cruising in Fiorida.... 1 50 
HENSHALL’S Book of the Black Bass............... 3 00 
HOUGH'’S Elements of Forestry............ ......05- 2 00 
HOVEY’S Celebrated American Caverns............ 2 Ov 
HUBBARD’S Merry Songs and Games for Kinder- 

SE BA ME nccnddscccrbaccasscréonadeseoe 2 50 
LONGLEY’S Eclectic Manual of Phonography...... 75 
LONGLEY’S Phonographic Dictionary.............. 250 
LONGLEY’S Every Reporter’s Own Short-Hand Dic- 

Ss 65nd cscndnekehbecdesssdidanscneein chesaseacse 2 50 
aes ~~“ S Pioneer Biography of Early Settlers. 

i ntuctaksetakeiciaeeins <eciebhtepeseeshes evades 6 50 
MISS McLAUGHLIN’S China Painting.............. 75 
MISS McLAUGHLIN'’S Pottery Decoration.......... 1 00 
MISS McLAUGHLIN’S Suggestions to China Paint- 

Pdntknke SU6beehsthenerses Miles teubbbbeenseescens 1 00 
MacLEAN’S Manual of the Antiquity of Man....... 1 00 
MacLEAN’S The Mound-Builders.................... 1 50 
MacLEAN’S Mastodon, Mammoth and Man......... 66 
MANSFIELD’S Personal Memories—1803-1843, 200 
METTENHEIMER’S Safet mg keeping, an ‘Ex- 

pose of Book-keepers’ Frauds................se0e 1 00 
MORGAN'S The Shakspearean Myth................. 2 00 
MURDOCH’S The Stage—Recollections of Fifty 

 onecdGnabebin tedeked eakwuneusasiseesnscnsnces 200 
MAE’S Life of Rev. Charles Nerinckx..... ... ...... 2 50 
OHIO VALLEY Historical Miscellanies.............. 2 
OSBORN, Ancient Egypt, in the Light of Modern 

PE cndnsdcbonesncenanticetnsseceacdccsecese 1 25 
QUICK, Essays on Educational Reformers.......... 1 00 
ROBERT, Charcoal Drawing Without a Master..... 1 00 
THE ST. CLAIR PAPERS, edited by Wm. Henry 

SL, SE dudandicnenscasabaecendsenastedacsees 6 00 
SMITH’S Captivity with the Indians—1755-59....... 2 50 
Ty CR SED hn. 0 cdenccenscocenseseseeces 1 00 


VAN HORNE’S History of the Army of the Cumber- 
ey. We Pe SE cnnccncendcccedceseececenss 6 00 


a “eee Moravian Missionary—Diary 1781-98 6 
00 


Any of the above sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt 
of the price. 


ROBT. CLARKE & CO., 


Publishers, Cincinnati, 








"Selon C. Nimmo’ S New Books. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMATISTS SERIES. 


Three Vols., post vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d per vol. 
net ; also large Fine-Paper copies. me- 
dium 8vo, cloth, each numbered. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN MARS- 
TON. 
Edited by A. H. BULLEN, B.A. 


Three Vols., post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. per vol. 
net ; also large Fine-Paper copies, me- 
_ dium 8vo, cloth, each numberea. 


WORKS OF CHRISTO- 
PHER MARLOWE. 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN, B.A. 


Eight Vols., post 8vo, 7s. 6d. per vol. net ; also 
large Fine-Paper copies, medium 8vo, 
cloth, each numbered. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS 
MIDDLETON. 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN, B.A. 


The next issue of this series will be THE WORKS OF 
THOMAS DEKKER. in four volumes. The remaining 
dramatists of this Period will follow in due order. 


THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS. 


Note.—This is the first instalment towards a collective 
edition of the Dramatists who lived about the time of 
a ae type will be distributed after each 


One of the chief features of this New Edition of the 
Elizabethan Dramatists,"besides the handsome and em | 
size of the volumes, will be the fact that each work will 
be ares edited and new notes given throughout. 

—This series may be obtained either from Messrs. 
one zhton Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, or from 
the nglish publishers. 

In Two Volumes, Demy 8vo, ‘wed parchment, 
gilt top, 30s. net 


Robin Hood Poems, Songs, and 
Ballads. 


A Collection of all the Ancient Poems, Songs,and 

Ballads now extant relative to that celebrat- 
ed English Outlaw. To which are eo 
Historical Anecdotes of his Life. , &. 
Ritson. Illustrated with Eighty \V Food na 
gravings by Bewick,printed on China Paper. 
Also Ten Etchings from Original! Paintings 
by A. H. Tourrier ani E. Buckman, 





A New and Beautiful Edition of the Imitation 
of Christ. 
In demy 8vo, with fifteen etchings, bound in ful/ 
white parchment, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


The Imitation of Christ. 


Four Books. Translated from the Latin by Rev. 
W. Benham, B.D., Rector of St. Edmund, 
King and Martyr, Lombard Street, London. 





A new volume of Elizabethan Lyrics. Small 
post 8vo, cloth, qilt top, hand-made paper, 
price 10s, 6d. net, each numbered. 


Lyrics from the Song Books 
of the Elizabethan Age. 


Edited by A. H. Bullen, B.A. 


Note.—This volume is printed at the Chiswick 
Press, and the edition limited to 5€0 copies. Type 
distributed. 





Fine medium 8vo, paper, with Seven Illustra- 
tions on Japanese paper. Half parchment 
gut top, price 15s, net. 


Carols and Poems 
From the Fifteenth Century to the Present Time. 
Edited by A. H. Bullen, B.A. 
Note.—A complete List of J. C. NIMMO’S 
New Books for the autumn of 1886 may be had 
on application. 





London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 


14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1886. 


The Week. 


Tue expedient of calling in 3 per cent. bonds 
in large amounts has had little effect upon the 
supply of active money; and the offer of the 
Treasury to cash uncalled bonds on presenta- 
tion, though before the public for more than a 
month, has only elicited some two and a half 
millions. It is the most signal in a long series 
of proofs that the redemption of bonds by the 
Treasury, whatever else it may accomplish, 
does not act as an efficient relief to a money 
market which is habitually depleted by the 
Treasury's operations. So far as the money 
market is cramped by the collection of surplus 
revenue, the calling in of bonds offers, though 
with uncomfortable delays, an adequate re- 
turn. But the position is complicated by the 
presumed requirement of law to lock up 
all the lawful money received from national 
banks on account of bank notes retired. This 
lock-up has now reached the sum of nearly $70,- 
000,000—a sum which withdraws the whole 
capital of the banks of this city, $59,312,700, 
and one-fourth of their surplus of $42,759,000. 
The Evening Post prints a memorandum on this 
subject, submitted in October, 1882, to Secre- 
tary Folger. The principles involved are un- 
changed; the money locked up is some seven- 
teen millions greater. The document is now 
published in order to bring its suggestions be- 
fore the business community. 














A correspondent asks why may not the na- 
tional-bank circulation be continued indefi- 
nitely, by the banks leaving in the Treasury 
the money received by them when their bonds 
are redeemed, except, of course, the 10 per 
cent. margin which the law requires when 
bonds are deposited. The answer is that that 
is exactly what is done, to a very large ex- 
tent. The October statement of the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency shows that the sum of 
$68,529,417 lies in the Treasury to redeem an 
equal amount of national-bank notes. The 
one sum offsets the other. The  national- 
bank circulation is not necessarily curtailed by 
the redemption of the bonds, but its elasticity 
is curtailed, or rather suppressed altogether, 
since the banks have ceased to exercise any 
control over it, and the Government has no 
function to discharge in the premises except 
to redeem it when the notes are presented for 
that purpose. As the law requires the money 
deposited by any bank for the redemption of 
its notes to be placed to the credit of 
the bank on the Treasurer's books, it is 
plain that the Department has no control 
over the deposit except for that specific 
purpose. To vest the Treasurer with any dis- 
cretion as to its use would be to authorize him 
to go into the banking business himself, for he 
could make no other use of it than to lend it to 
somebody, or possibly to redeem more bonds, 
which would be simply repeating the process. 
The important fact is, that the circulation of 
national-bank potes is not necessarily lessened 
by the redemption of bonds, but the aggregate 





circulation of banknotes and greenbacks is 
lessened, and that of silver certificates is aug- 
mented. 





The London Economist has lately had some 
interesting tables illustrative of the effect of 
the fall in the value of silver on trade. The 
bimetallists maintain that it has been very great, 
but have never been able to produce in support 
of their assertions facts not explainable on any 
other hypothesis. It so happens that while 
British imports from silver-using countries de- 
clined considerably after 1876, and were very 
high in 1882-3, they have been nearly steady 
during the other years which have since elapsed. 
Onthe other hand, British exports to silver-using 
countries have risen almost steadily since 1876 
We reproduce the totals in millions 

TRADE WITH SILVER USING COUNTRIES 





Year. Imports. Ex ports. 
ili din hii rete £03,071 2OLST 
Serre re cre 64.051 OO.075 
Ae ee ; T2917 116,058 
A eer TAM) 65.400 
RRR ree - 65 0389 os S59 
Seer er errr er H5.7TRL 4.107 
PER ce 63,088 51,421 
ML Piskbaenchecee enue T1244 W471 


The anti-ten hour strike in the pork-packing 
houses at Chicago has probably been precipi 
tated by the great decline in pork products 
There is just so much foundation for th 
charge that the packing-houses connived at ot 
were not averse to the strike. 
had ceased to be profitable, and it was detri 
mental to the interests of the trade to pile up 
more stock upon a glutted market. This 
is a situation Which not seldom comes to pass 
in other trades. 
be carried on so as to yield a profit by working 
ten hours a day, but cannot be carried on with 
eight hours’ labor, it is for the interest of all 
that the ten-hour rule should be adopted. If 
the facts are, as the men claim, that the int 
rests of the employers are served by a stop 
page, that is a first-rate argument for their a 
cepting the ten-hour rule, at least until the 
pork market improves. 


The business 


If the business can still 





The price of wheat in the Chicago market 
on Monday fell below seventy cents per bushel 
This is said to be the lowest quotation that has 
been seen in a quarter of a century. Can 
any one doubt that the American farmer 
has at last secured the ‘‘home market 
that he has been so manfully striving for these 
twenty-five vears under the blessings of a pro 
tective tariff’ He has been told from time to 
time that there was nothing like a tariff to 
make a market for his wheat and his corn 
and his pork ; that it was simply ridiculous to 
send his stuff 3,000 miles and pay freight on it 
when he could have a market at his own doors 
by keeping out foreign goods. He believed 
all this because it was so plausible and 
so easy to understand. He was told to 
‘grin and bear it” until the manufacturers 
had time to get started, and then he would see 
good prices for everything he had to sell. He 
bas borne it since 1861, but without grinning 





= 
to any great extent, and he is 
still. He has been virtually hiring people to 
eat his products, and the more he bas hired 
the less he has got for what he had to sell, 
There is nothing very strange about this ex 
cept that the 


should have lasted so long 


bearing it 


delusion in the bucolic mind 


John M. Corse as 


Boston is an 


The appointment of Gen 
Postmaster of excellent one 
Gen. Corse was one of the finest officers who 
served in the Union army during the war 
and his exploits were such as in any Eun 
pean country would have been rewarded with 
all sorts of enduring testimonials. He has been 
a lifelong Democrat, and 
pathy 


party 


Uwavs in sym 
with the 
Naturally 


PPOLTESSI Ve element in his 


since his resi 


therefore 
dence in Massachusetts he bas opposed But 
lerism, and he has been «a hearty supporter 
of President Cleveland He is a sincere be 
civil service 


liever in reform, and may be 


trusted to enforce the law in the largest: post 


office of New England withas much fidelity to 
both its spirit and its letter as Collector 


Saltonstall has displaved in conductit 


the chief custom house in that division of the 


country Gen, Corse is a man of executive 


ability, and well 


qualified for the  pasition 


Which he assumes. His appointment is thus in 


sharp contrast with that of his Republican pre- 
decessor, who Was given the place upon eles 
mosynary grounds, rather than because of any 


fitness for its responsibilities 

The President has now filled four of the 
chief Federal oftices in New England 
previously appointed Leverett Saltonstall Col 
lector of the Boston Custom bouse, George M 
Stearns United States Distriet Attorney for 
Massachusetts, and John E. Fit 


lector of Internal Revenue forthe Eastern Mas 


having 


yrerald Col 


sachusetts District, which is the most important 
in the Eastern States. No candid Republican 
will question the high quality of each of these 
appointments, and it is simple truth to say that 
together they represent a higher average of 
ability and character than has been seen in 
these four offices for years. An Administrn- 
tion is properly judged by the character of its 
appointments to the most responsible offices 
in its gift; and judged by this test, 
no fair-minded man will deny that the cause 
of good government in New England has 
gained rather than lost by the committal of the 
appointing power to a Democratic President. 
Nor can any shrewd politician fail to see 
that the party is stronger in 
New England by reason of such appointments 
than it would have been if these important 
offices had been turned over to Democratic 
spoilsmen. 


Democratic 





Mr. Andrew’s letter accepting the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Massachusetts Gov- 
ernorship is a brief but admirable document, A 
better statement of the existing political situa- 
tion could not easily be made than this: 

‘Two years ago the Republican party, which 
for a quarter of a century has controlled the 


national Government, was deprived of ite 
power by the deliberate action of the people, 
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because it sought only its own preservation 
and stood for nothing but a political machine. 
Since then that party has shown an absolute un- 
willingness or incapacity to profit by the lesson 
of defeat, while the Democratic party has given 
the country an honest, able. and fearless Ad- 
ministration, satisfactory to the people, and has 
shown a progressive spirit ready to deal with the 
issues of the day. The intelligence of the nation, 
irrespective of political parties, heartily approves 
the earnest efforts of President Cleveland to 
divorce the civil service from politics ; to reduce 
the tariff to the requirements of times of peace ; 
to lessen the burden of taxation, and to prevent 
the coinage of a debased currency.” 


The nomination of Mr. Andrew appears to 
rain strength as the heads of the two tickets 
are contrasted, and he is receiving the hearty 
support of the Independent voters, never so 
numerous in Massachusetts as now. On the 
other hand, the Republican candidate arouses 
no enthusiasm in his own party, and the main 
reliance for his election is the hope that he may 
attract to his support the worst elements of the 
opposition. , 





The nomination of Mr. Abram 8. Hewitt by 
Tammany was probably the greatest surprise 
to which that institution has ever treated the 
public. He was one of the last men in the 
city we should have expected its managers to 
talk of, much less to nominate for high 
office. Thatit is a good nomination we hardly 
need to say. Mr. Hewitt is just the kind of 
man New York should always have for Mayor. 
His one defect is the condition of his health, 
but if elected he would, by a rigid enforce- 
ment of the Civil-Service Law and a rigid 
abstinence from ‘‘deals” or ‘‘dickers,” 
lessen the demands of the office on his 
strength and energy by at least one-half. He 
is an eminent business man, one of the largest 
and most successful employers of labor we 
have, an authority on most of the economical 
questions of the day, and has a_charac- 
ter on which, although he _ has_ been 
for long years in politics, nobody has 
ever been able to inflict the smallest 
damage. Whether he will accept we do not 
know, but if he does, we should think the 
best thing the County Democracy can do, if 
Mayor Grace will not run again, is to adopt 
thenomination. Mr. Hewitt is to all intents 
and purposes a County Democrat rather than a 
Tammany man. In fact, his production by 
Tammany for a municipal office would seem to 
indicate some serious internal change in the 
moral constitution of that body. The action 
of the County Democracy and of:-the Republi- 
cans will now be awaited with interest, The 
latter are still talking of Mr. Acton, but we 
believe he would not accept, possibly through 
dread of the ‘‘knife.” The ‘‘ boys” will 
probably hit on some one whose goodness will 
be less offensive. 





Henry George's submissiveness in taking 
away the plates of his book from the printing- 
office in which a strike was pending, in obe- 
dience to the demands of a trade union, is a 
fine illustration of the kind of Mayor he would 
be if elected, The strike was by boys, none 
of whom were old enough to be voters. When 
it first began, Mr. George was asked to in- 
tercede in behalf of the boys, but, nothing 
coming from that, a union ordered him to take 
the plates of his book away from the establish- 
ment on pain of their immediate displeasure, 
which was, of course, a threat not to vote 





for him for Mayor. Mr. George submitted 
at once, swallowing his frequently uttered 
protests against dictation. When he was 
asked a few days ago about the threat of 
one of his campaign leaders to ‘‘spot” every 
union man who ‘‘scabbed” on election day, 
he said that the ‘‘labor organizations were not 
so low as that,” and that the ‘spirit of 
the labor movement was the reverse of 
coercive.” Now he submits tamely to ‘‘ coer- 
cion ” upon himself, and does all he can to as- 
sist a boycott which is brought in aid of a 
strike. He would be a fine ‘‘ reformer” to 
have in the Mayor’s chair if the demands of 
every union were to be yielded to as meekly as 
this one was. 





Mr. George apparently has great faith in the 
‘free lunch” contingent of the labor party. 
He said in a speech on Monday night: 

‘*T want you to show these political managers 
that the workingmen have a mght to be heard 
right here in New York. Why, as you are now 
placed, you have no rights but to work, and toil, 
and pay what you earn for the privilege of liv- 
ing. Why have you no rights? Because you 
have not asserted them. These horse cars that 
run along your streetsshould be as free as air— 
just as free as the elevator that carries you up 
into the upper stories of tall buildings. It 1s 
your privilege to have cars to run you out to the 
unoccupied land that lies all about you and is held 
by the millionaires for a rise.” 


If the workingmen are entitled to free horse- 
cars, and free house lots, why not to free cabs 
and free meals and free theatre tickets? Why 
limit their ‘‘ rights” at all? They will need 
to have everything free if Mr. George’s theories 
about their not having to toil and work and 
pay for their living are to be put into practice. 





The Governor's action in pardoning the 
Theiss boycotters strikes us as humane and 
wise. All of his reasons must command the 
respect of fair-minded men. There is no 
doubt that the boycotters were ignorant of the 
fact that they were violating the law. They did 
not know that there was anything in the 
Penal Code which applied to boycotting, 
and their ignorance is not surprising, for at the 
time of their offence the same ignorance pre- 
vailed in the editorial rooms of nearly the 
entire press of the country. It required re- 
peated quotations from the Penal Code and re- 
peated exhortations to the press of the country 
to explore its treasures, to disseminate the valua- 
ble information that boycotting was a crime, 
and that persons practising it were liable to fine 
and imprisonment. The sentence of the Theiss 
boycotters was a valuable lesson not only to 
them and other laboring men, but to the 
newspaper press of the country as well. 
Having received their lesson, and _hav- 
ing promised that, if pardoned, they would 
refrain from boycotting in the future and obey 
the laws of the land, the Theiss boycotters have 
served a most useful purpose. They bad the 
strong excuse of ignorance, since they were the 
first to be tried under the law. Future of- 
fenders will not have this excuse, and the Gov- 
ernor’s act cannot, therefore, be made a pre- 
cedent, 





The meeting of the American Board at Des 
Moines has taken action on the question of the 
conduct of the Prudential Committee in re- 
jecting, or even virtually recalling, missionaries 
who do not hold the Committee’s views of the 
ultimate fate of the heathen, But the action as 





reported is only the familiar verdict of ‘‘ Not 
guilty, but don’t do it again.” Itis a settlement 
which settles nothing. From the nature of 
things this must be the case. The differ- 
ence between the two parties is fundamental, 
and the cleavage extends from the bottom 
to the top, leaving no possible point of 
meeting. One side holds that the heathen 
must be for ever lost if the Gospel be 
not preached to them in this world; the 
other believes that opportunities of salvation 
may be afforded after death. There is no possi- 
bility of ‘“‘hasmonizing” these views, and as 
there exists no authority in the Congregational 
order to declare which belief is true or binding, 
the divergence must continue. It is a striking 
sign of the times that whereas Mills and his 
companions had only an ardent, unquestioning 
desire to send the Gospel to the heathen, the 
American Board of to-day, outcome of the 
prayers and labors of those pioneers of mis- 
sions, is inquiring what the Gospel is. 





One serious trouble in the matter is, that many 
of the leading ministers of the denomination in 
this country hold and preach the probation the- 
ory, and the question therefore arises very na- 
turally why, if this doctrine is so poisonous for 
the heathen, it can be administered in such 
large doses to Americans without mischief. Mr. 
Newman Smyth of New Haven and Dr. Ward 
of the Independent would probably be consi- 
dered excellent missionaries to the heathen, and 
yet they teach the probation heresy in this 
country. The case of the poor heathen is, un- 
der the circumstances, a very hard one. When 
they are converted, and hear for the first 
time about eternal damnation, they are natu- 
rally very solicitous about the fate of their 
dead relatives, and would like to get some sort 
of assurance, knowing what kind of people 
they were, that they were getting another 
chance to behave decently in the next world. 
But the Board is unwilling to have the mis- 
sionaries say a single word of cheer to them on 
this subject, so that the poor fellows receive 
with Christianity the awful revelation that the 
better Christians they are, the more certain it is 
to them that they will never see any of their de- 
ceased kinsmen again. . 





The Andover professors who believe in the 
‘*second probation ” theory are to be brought 
to trial on a charge of fraud—that is, that they 
are drawing their salaries under a pledge to 
teach certain doctrines which they do not teach. 
The culprits are five in number, and their offence 
isknown as ‘‘the Andover Hypothesis.” The 
Board of Visitors of the College has summoned 
them to appear and answer October 25, but 
the professors have denied the jurisdiction of 
the Board, and there the matter rests until the 
25th. That the charge is very serious may be 
inferred from the fact that the complain- 
ants look on the hypothesis as destructive 
of the doctrine of the atonement, of 
eternal punishment, and of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. If this be true, of course, the 
controversy over the missionaries is a very 
subordinate incident in the affair. The trial, if 
it takes place before an ecclesiastical court, 
must be very long, but the case will, in all 
likelihood, find its way eventually into a court 
of law, as theological controversies are apt to 
do when the question of salary is involved. 
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The Register of the Treasury adds a note to 
the list of ‘‘ balances due toand from the United 
States,” which has lately been published, calling 
attention to the necessity of looking into each 
of the several statements in order to determine 
the indebtedness of a particular officer. That 
is, after finding a balance set down against one, 
further search may show him a creditor on an- 
other account, The Register maintains that this 
state of affairs ‘‘ demonstrates the necessity of a 
system of unification, where a total indebted- 
ness can be found at one glance.” It seems 
strange that the Negister, who is the official 
bookkeeper of the Treasury, clothed with im- 
portant powers, and supplied with a large 
corps of clerks, cannot introduce this demon- 
strably necessary change in the method of 
keeping the Government accounts. But the 
truth is, as may be inferred from the plaintive 
note in question, he is powerless. He is, 
as his title indicates, a mere ‘‘ register” of the 
balances which are certified to him by the 
Comptrollers, and each of these works in igno- 
rance of the operations of the others. The 
First Comptroller, for example, may to-mor- 
row certify a balance to be due to a marshal or 
to a consul of the United States, and order its 
payment, too, though the Commissioner of 
Customs may bave a large outstanding dif- 
ference against the same individual as a former 
Collector, or though the Second Comp- 
troller may have been urging him for 
years to close his accounts as late paymaster 
in the navy. Under the present system this 
frequently occurs, and when it does not occur 
it is due to some accident or to the superero- 
gatory diligence of a clerk. What is needed 
to bring about the unification of the accounts, 
as well as other important reforms, is a radical 
change in the present system of accounting. 
We have long since outgrown the present sys- 
tem, which was adapted to our wants when we 
had but one Auditor and one Comptroller. 
We now have six Auditors and three Comp- 
trollers (calling the Commissioner of Customs a 
comptroller), who act independently of each 
other, and often at cross purposes, who establish 
rules of evidence and methods of procedure 
which are constantly clashing, and who allow 
credits to an officer without confereuce with 
each other concerning his accounts rendered in 
another official capacity. It is obvious that a 
consolida ion of the three Comptrollers, or the 
bringing of them into more intimate relations 
than at present exist, would be a palpable im- 
provement of our civil service. 





The correspondence between Mr. Phelps 
and Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice about the 
non-presentation of tte latter to the Prince of 
Wales has been printed, and is very droll, all 
the droller because it was Mr. Rice who pub- 
lished it. Mr. Phelps’s letter would have been 
cruel if written to a person with keener percep- 
tions than Mr. Rice, but he rallied after it 
promptly, and took bis revenge by intimat- 
ing that he (Rice) did not consider Mr. 
Phelps fit for his place. What made the 
letter cruel was Mr. Phelps’s production 
in full of the undoubted fact that the pre- 
sentation of any American at court is a purely 
discretionary civility on the part of the Minister, 
and always has been so: and Mr. Rice’s claim- 
jog it as a right, and denouncing its refusal as 





“‘censorship of the press,” was therefore al- 
most as funny as his claiming a dinner at the 
Legation would have been. The Minister is 
supreme judge of the expediency of presenting 
anybody. He would not present a personal ene- 
my, nor would he present the editor of the Police 
Gazette, and nobody would be silly enough to 
ask him for his reasons. It would have been 
a gross impropriety to present to the Prince of 
Wales the author or editor of a blackguard 
lampoon on his superior officer and personal 
friend, the Secretary of State; and the Prince of 
Wales, we are sure, would be the first man in 
England to recognize the fitness of his refusal 
One of the drollest things in Mr. Rice's letter, 
however, is his calling ‘‘ Arthur Richmond,” 
the blackguard whom he admitted to his 
Review, **The Press,” and denouncing any- 
body who did not like ‘ Richmond's” 
ruffianism, as a ‘‘censor.” Calling him 
**The Press” reminds one of the practice of call 
ing strikers ‘‘ Labor” when they are throwing 
brickbats at non-unionists, If Mr. Rice were 
to let a man occupy one of his front windows 
to abuse the passers by, or distribute libel 
lous handbills on his sidewalk, he would, we 
suppose, consider any one who gave him a 
good kicking an enemy of ‘* Liberty.” 





A queer controversy has started up respect 
ing the ‘‘ loyalty” of a school-book published 
by the house of A. S. Barnes & Co., entitled a 
‘Brief History of the United States,’ by the 
late Prof. J. Dorman Steele of Elmira, N. Y. 
The question was raised a few weeks ago in 
the Grand Army Post at Saratoga whether 
this work was suitable to be putin the hands of 
youth as a text-book,Nand it was decided 
in a qualified way in the negative. 
tion is now agitating the Board of Education 
of Newark. The facts have been brought 
out that the book has been in use fourteen 
years without a word of disapproval un 
til now on the score of loyalty; that it 
was prepared by a Union soldier who 
was desperately wounded at the battle of Fair 
Oaks while leading his men (Company K, 
Eighty-firsts New York Volunteers) in ac 
tion; that it received the approval of the 
official organ of the Grand Army of 
the Republic (the National Tridune), and 
that the principal charge brought against it— 
that of underrating the numbers of Lee's army 
at the final surrender at Appomattox, and thus 
belitthng the achievements of Gen. Grant—is 
untrue, since the author in a foot-note gave the 
official returns of both sides. Such a contro 
versy has more of the marks of a fight among 
book agents for the command of the market 
than of a competitive examination for loyalty, 


The ques 





The biennial report upon the schools of 
Vermont by Superintendent Dartt, presented 
to the Legislature upon its meeting last week, 
shows that the educational system of the 
State is retrograaing rather than improv- 
ing. In 1880 the number of children en- 
rolled in school at some time during the year 
was 73,952, while in 1886 it has sunk to 
71,667. As the last census showed 99,463 per- 
sons of school age, it follows that only 72 per 
cent. of the children now enter a public school, 
against more than 74 per cent. six years ago. 
The present proportion falls below that in four 
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of the Southern States—Delaware, West Vir- 
ginia, Florida, and Texas—79 per cent. of all 
the children being enrolled in the last named 
commonwealth, while Missouri is within 4 
per cent. of Vermont's record, and even South 
Carolina falls but 9 per cent. behind 

Senator Pike of New Hampshire, who died 
on Friday, had suffered so much fron? ill health 
since he was elected three years ago that he had 
not been able to show his quality, which was 
much above the ruling level in’ New Hamp 
shire Senators of late years 
crank, like his associate Blair, nor a mere wire 
puller, like Rollins, whom he succeeded, but a 


He was neither a 


man of good ability and unusual independence 
fora State where partisans are as a rule so hide 
bound. Itisto be regretted that he did not 
enjoy the opportunity of doing something 
to relieve New Hampshire Republicanism 
from the reputation of 
charlatanism in statesmanship or the Machine 


reprewnting only 
in politics. The Legislature which is to be 
elected) next month will have the choice 
of his) successor, but as that txxly will 
not, in the regular course of things, meet 
until next: June, the Governor will appoint a 
man Who will fill the seat during the next ses 
sion of Congress. The Democrats are given 
an unex cted chance to gain a seat in the up 
per branch of Congress by Mr. Pike's death, 
but they have only carried the Legislature 
twice (in IST71 and in 1874) during the thirty 
years since the Republican party was formed, 
and it is not very likely they will have such a 
piece of good luck this year 

We say it with deep pain, but we cannot 
avoid it, that in our opinion the Suva demon 
strated on Monday that Lieutenant Schwatka 
did not River,” 
or any other river in Alaska, and that the 


discover ‘‘the Jones 
river to which he has given the name of 
“Jones” has been known to the Russian 
and other explorers for a century or there- 
abouts. Unless the Sun's reproduction of the 
map from Telmenkoff’s Atlas is a base forgery, 
it is fatal to the contention of the 7¥mes that 
Schwatka had any right to give a name to any 
river in that region, This resuit is made all 
the more melancholy by the simultaneous: ap- 
pearance in the 7imes of a sarcastic poem, con- 
taining passages of great power and beauty, di- 
rected against the editor of the Sun. But for 
the Tebienkoff’s Atlas it would have been diffi- 
cult for the editor of the Swn to stand up 
against this poem, The Atlas has saved him 
in the providential way in which a copy of the 
New Testament ina young man’s waistcoat pock- 
et occasionally stops a bullet in battle. We need 
hardly say that we do not think any blame 
in the matter attaches to Mr. Jones beyond 
over-confidence in Schwatka, who is, we should 
say, a sanguine, fussy sort of person, whose 
‘* discoveries " should be received with great 
caution. To Mr. Jones the mortifica- 
tion of having his name forcibly detach- 
ed from the river will doubtless be great, but 
giving one’s name to rivers or mountains, 
in the teeth of opposition, is a delicate business 
on which a prudent man will not venture, It 
is a distinction in which the civilized world 
has to acquiesce, in order to give it any perma- 
nence or value, 
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BSUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





([Wepwespay, October 6, to Tugspay, October 12, 1886 
inclusive. 


DOMESTIC. 


A FeEpeERAL office-holder has decided to re- 
sign on account of the President’s order about 
non interference in politics. Philip Kumler, 
United States District-Attorney and Republi- 
can candidate for the Common Pleas Judge- 
ship in Cincinnati, will send his resignation to 
the President. The President is reported to 
be very indignant at the way in which his 
order has been violated, and it is believed that 
he will make conspicuous examples of several 
offenders. 


The United States District Attorney who has 
been warned by the Administration that he 
must resign if he desires to run for Congress,is 
understood to be A. J. Delaney of Wisconsin, 
who defeated Gen. Bragg for renomination 
in his Congressional district. Mr. Delaney 
has recently said that he did not under 
stand that the order prevented any man from 
seeking another office, and he believed he could 
hold his present oftice until he became a repre- 
sentative of the Second District in Congress. 


Charges of interference in active politics are 
brought against Collector Troup of New 
Haven, and Collector Bishop of Cincinnati. 


Gen. John M. Corse has been appointed 
Postmaster at Boston. He has a brilliant record 
as a soldier. 


The Civil-Service Commission in all proba- 
bility will amend the civil-service rules so that 
employees may be transferred from the various 
departments throughout the country to places 
at the national capital. The object is to 
strengthen the service in the departments there. 


The American schooner Marion Grimes was 
released on Tuesday afternoon at Port Shel- 
burne, N. 8.. Consul Phelan having deposited 
$400 for the fine. 


The British Minister at Washington, acting 
on instructions from his Government, has ap- 
plied to the Department of State for all in- 
formation obtainable in regard to the recent 
seizures of the British Columbian schooners 
Onward, Thornton, and Carolina by the U. 8. 
revenue steamer Corwin, for alleged violation 
ot the laws regulating the hunting of seals 
in Alaskan waters, 


The New York Times on Sunday said : 
‘“We take pleasure in laying before the public 
copies of several letters bearing upon the re- 
ported misconduct of Mr. Sedgwick, the 
Special Agent of the State Department, in the 
City of Mexico. The testimony of these letters 
is strong in vindication of Mr. Sedgwick and 
in support of his own published denial. We 
are confident that they will be accepted by his 
friends and the public as a sufficient answer to 
the accusations brought against him.” 


From the annual report of Gen. Miles as 
commander of the Department of Arizona, in 
New Mexico, it appears that the surrender of 
Geronimo was unconditional. Gen. Miles in 
his report argues at some length the question 
of punishment, and calls attention to the fact 
that heretofore in such cases removal has been 
deemed sutficient. He suggests that the Apa- 
ches be treated as other Indians have been under 
similar circumstances. He highly compliments 
Capt. Lawton, Lieut. Gatewood, and the offi- 
cers and soldiers generally for their meritorious 
services during the campaign. 


Judge Brown of the United States Court at 
Detroit, Mich., on Monday handed down his 
decision in the case of the United States against 
John Craig, on the action brought to recover a 
penalty of $1,000 provided for in the ‘‘ Assist- 
ed Immigration Act” of February 26, 1886. 
Judge Brown sustains the constitutionality of 
the law. 

Gen. Gordon was on Wednesday elected 
Governor of Georgia without a contest. Two 








amendments to the Constitution were almost 
unanimously adopted. The first was to extend 
the power of the Legislature, which now may 
furnish limbs to maimed ex-Confederates, so 
that in its discretion the relief may take any 
other form. The effect of this amendment will 
be to give Georgia an extended pension list, 
The second amendment is to permit local legis- 
lation to originate in the Senate as well as in the 
House, instead of in the House exclusively, as 
formerly. The majority of the Legislature is 
undoubtedly for the policy of prohibition. 


The Colorado Democrats on Wednesday 
nominated Alva Adams for Governor. The 
platform favors the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver on the same terms as gold, and criti- 
cises the Republican party, claiming that they 
have while in power created and maintained 
gigantic monopolies, resulting in serious con- 
flicts between capital and laber, which now 
agitate all sections of the country. It alsocom- 
mends President Cleveland ‘‘ for his impartial 
execution of the Civil-Service Law,” and con- 
gratulates the Democratic party on its return 
to power,and upon the “ honesty and integrity 
which, by reason of such return, has cha- 
racterized the administration of public affairs 
during the past two years.” 


In his letter accepting the Republican nomi- 
nation for Governor of New Jersey, B. F. 
Howey says: ‘I have carefully examined 
the platform adopted by the Convention, and 
am in hearty accord with its declarations. In ac- 
knowledging the distinguished honor conferred 
upon me by the Convention, I beg to say that 
1am a Jerseyman by birth, as were my ances- 
tors; that my interests are coupled with the 
prosperity of the State, and that my affection 
for the commonwealth is such that, should I 
be called upon to act as her Chief Magistrate, 
it will be my constant care to guide her inte- 
rests and protect her honor.” 


At the Tammany Hall Convention on Mon- 
day night Mr. Abram S. Hewitt was nomi- 
nated for Mayor of New York by acclamation. 
The motion was made by P. Henry Dugro, 
who had previously declined in committee to 
accept the nomination himself. The nomina- 
tion wasa complete surprise to the uninitiated. 
It is probable that the County Democracy will 
approve the nomination. Mr. Hewitt has not 
yet signified his intention to accept. 

Richard H. Dana recently wrote to John F. 
Andrew, Democratic candidate for Governor 
of Massachusetts: ‘‘I hope 1 am not asking 
too much when I beg you will let me and the 
public generally know if there is any truth in 
the rumors of your contributing large sums to 
the Democratic campaign fund? I have 
heard denials also.” Mr, Andrew rephed: ‘I 
am happy to reply that I have long thought 
that the extent to which money is used in po- 
litical campaigns is very injurious, and that 
candidates for office should not be called upon 
to supply funds. The leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party were informed of my views upon 
this subject before the Convention tendered me 
its nomination, and they recognized their en- 
tire propriety. They knew that money would 
not be furnished by me, directly or indirectly, 
for campaign purposes, and they perfectly un- 
derstood that this is my fixed determination.” 
Mr. Dana has announced that he will support 
Mr. Andrew for Governor, and the whole 
Mugwump organization of 1884 will proba 
bly work in his favor. 


70v. Hill on Saturday commuted the sen- 
tences of the Theiss boycotters to’ 100 days’ 
imprisonment in State prison, which made 
their terms expire on Tuesday. The Governor 
has written an elaborate opinion giving his rea- 
sons for this decision, among which are the fol- 
lowing: That the prisoners were not aware 
that they were violating any law of the State 
in what they did; that the prisoners are 
honest workingmen who do not belong to the 
criminal class, and this was their first offence; 
that they are now penitent, and have promised 
in writing to hereafter cease boycotting and 
obey the laws of the State; that the District At- 





torney of New York favors the commutation 
of the sentence; that the prisoners, or nearly all 
of them, have families dependent upon them for 
support, and are all poor men worthy of Exe- 
cutive clemency. 


Notices were on Thursday morning posted in 
all the stock-yards’ packing-houses in Chicago 
to the effect that on and after Monday the hours 
of work would be ten instead of eight, as is 
now the rule. The notices were signed by 
nineteen firms, comprising all the packers of 
consequence in Chicago. Another great strike 
of pork-packers was accordingly begun on Fri- 
day. About 16,000 men are involved. Order 
has been well preserved. 


The Convention of Knights of Labor at 
Richmond, Va., has not yet succeeded in 
transacting any important business, Mr. 
Powderly has written a letter on the color-line, 
which aims to conciliate both North and South, 
and in effect recommends a proper respect 
for local prejudices. 


Judge Gary, in the Criminal Court of Chi- 
cago on Thursday, overruled the motion for 
a new trial in the cases of the eight Anarchists 
charged with the Haymarket massacre, and 
confirmed the verdict of the jury that Spies, 
Parsons, Fielden, Schwab, Engel, Fischer, and 
Lingg should be hanged, and that Neebe 
should suffer imprisonment for fifteen years in 
the State Penitentiary. On Saturday they 
were sentenced to be hanged on December 3. 


Ove of the indicted ex-Aldermen of 1884, H. 
L. Sayles, has fled to Canada. His brother 
and bondsman, after transferring his property, 
has also left the city. Ten of the ex-Aldermen 
were rearrested on Tuesday afternoon on a 
bench warrant, and required to give more bail. 


In the Protestant Episcopal Convention at 
Chicago on Thursday, Dr. Huntington’s motion 
to appoint a joint committee to consider the 
whole subject of liturgical revision, and report 
not later than the tenth day of the session, 
was adopted. The following is the committee : 
Bishops Williams, Bedell, Doane, and Lyman, 
the Rev. Drs. Huntington of New York, 
Egar of Central New York, Gold of Chicago, 
Hart of Connecticut, and Hale of Iowa, Messrs. 
Sheffey of Virginia, Nash of New York, Dr. 
Shattuck of Massachusetts, Packard of Mary- 
land, and Gilbert of Long Island. 


At the conclusion of the long debate of the 
American Board of Congregational Foreign 
Missions on Thursday relating to the new de- 
arture, the following was resolved : ‘‘ That the 
~~ recognizes and approves the principle up- 
on which the Prudential Committee has con- 
tinued to act in regard to appointments for mis- 
sionary service, in strictly conforming to the 
well-understood and permanent basis of doc- 
trinal faith upon which the missions of the Board 
have been steadily conducted, and to which, in 
the exercise of its sacred trust, the Committee 
had no option but to conform. The Board is 
constrained to look with yreat apprehension 
upon certain tendencies of the doctrine of 
a probation after death which have been 
recently broached and diligently propagated, 
that seemed divisive and perversive and dan- 
“— to the churches at home and abroad. 
n view of these tendencies they do heartily 
approve of the action of the Prudential Com- 
mittee in carefully guarding the Board from 
any committal to the approval of that doctrine, 
and advise a continuance of that caution in 
time tocome. The Board recommends to the 
Prudential Committee to consider, in difficult 
cases turning upon doctrinal views of candi- 
dates for missionary service, the expediency of 
calling a council of the churches, to be consti- 
tuted in some manner which may be deter- 
mined by the good judgment of the Committee, 
to pass upon the theological soundness of the 
candidate; and the Committee is instructed to 
report upon this matter to the Board at the 
next annual meeting.” The resolution was 
adopted by a two-thirds vica-voce vote. All the 
members of the Prudential Committee were re- 
elected on Friday except Dr. Thwing and 
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Prof. E. C. Smyth of Andover. The former 
could not act again because of his removal to 
the West, and the latter was dropped. 


Charges of heresy have been preferred 
against five Andover professors, and brought 
before the Board of Visitors. They are ac- 
cused of preaching the doctrine of second pro- 
bation. 

Senator Austin F, Pike of New Hampshire 
died suddenly on Friday at the age of sixty- 
seven. His term would have expired in 1889. 

Ex-Senator David Levy Yulee of Florida 
died in this city on Sunday after a six days’ 
illness. Mr. Yulee caught a severe cold on a 
Fall River steamer and died of pneumonia. 
He was born at St. Thomas, W. I., in 1811. 
His name was David Levy. His father took 
him to Virginia in his boyhood. He removed 
to Florida in 1824, studied law, and became a 
planter. He was elected to the Twenty-seventh 
and Twenty-eighth Congresses, and changed 
his name to David Levy Yulee. From De- 
cember 1, 1845, to March 3, 1851, and again 
from 1855 to 1860, he was United States Sena- 
tor from Florida. He went with his State in 
the secession war, and was confined in Fort 
Pulaski in 1865 as a prisoner of State. 


Rear-Admiral Edward T. Nichols, United 
States Navy, died in Pomfret, Conn., on Tues- 
day, at the age of sixty-three years. Admiral 
Nichols was one of the most efficient Union 
naval officers during the recent war. He was 
born in Georgia in 1823. In 1836 he entered 
the navy, and in 1850 was made a lieutenant. 
During the first two years of the civil war he 
commanded the Winona of the West Gulf 
Blockading Squadron. When Farragut’s fleet 
went up the Mississip oi he accompanied it, and 
it fell to his lot to receive the surrender of the 
two strong rebel forts, Jackson and St. Philip, 
on which the Confederates depended for the 
safety of New Orleans. He was also in the 
river engagement against Vicksburg, and as- 
sisted in penning up and destroying the rebel 
ram Arkansas. In 1866 he commanded the 
Mendota of the North Atlantic Squadron, and 
was on duty in New York for two years. His 
promotions were to a captaincy in 1866, to the 
rank of Commodore in 1872, and to that of 
Rear-Admiral in 1878. 

FOREIGN. 

The Bulgarian Government has notified the 
foreign consuls at Sofia that Gen. Kaulbars, 
through the Russian consul at Rustchuk, or- 
dered the military commander there to release 
the political conspirators in his custody, threat- 
ening to hold him responsible if he disobeyed, 
promising him as a reward for compliance pro- 
motion to the rank of Commander General 
‘‘when the Russians arrive,” and informing 
him that the penalty of refusal would be reduc- 
tion to the ranks. The Commander informed 
the troops under his command that he had receiv- 
ed and declined the command, and the soldiers 
applauded his conduct. 


Gen. Kaulbars has telegraphed to the Czar 
that he must now be either recalled or furnish- 
ed with troops. The failure of his mission is 

enerally admitted. It is reported that the 
Russian Government is preparing a note to the 
Powers, which will be the forerunner of deci- 
sive measures in Bulgaria. A plot has been 
discovered to create revolts throughout the two 
Bulgarias by means of armed bands engaged 
by the Russian Consulates at Sofia, Philippo- 
polis, and Rustchuk. Several of the ring- 
leaders have been arrested. 

In the Bulgarian city elections for members 
of the Great Sobranye to elect a successor to 
Prince Alexander, all the Government candi- 
dates have been successful. M Karaveloff, 
pro-Russian, received but 50 votes out of the 
1,500 castin his district. During the elections 
on Sunday, Macedonians inspired by the Rus- 
sian Consulate endeavored to create a disturb- 
ance. 


The returns of the Bulgarian elections so far 
show that 400 Ministerialists and 21 Pro-Rus- 
sians or Zankovists have been chosen, Al! the 
members of the Ministry have been elected by 





immense majorities. It is said that Prince 
Alexander 1s prepared to accept the Bulgarian 
throne if retlected. A despatch from St 
Petersburg says that the Czar, while discussing 
recently the Bulgarian crisis, said: “If the 
Bulgarian question can be settled peaceably, 
well and good, but I will not go to war for the 
sake of the disorderly Bulgarians.” The news 
papers of St. Petersburg are unanimously of 
opinion that decisive action by Russia in regard 
to Bulgaria is imperative. 


Rumors were current on Thursday to the ef 
fect that a conspiracy had been discovered to 
kidnap King Milan of Servia, and to force him 
to abdicate, with the alternative of death. They 
have not been confirmed. M. Karaveloff has 
resigned as Regent in Bulgaria. Gen. Kaul 
bars has been treated with marked coolness 
during his tour through Bulgaria, 


Premier Von Taaffe, in the Lower House of 
the Austrian Parliament on Friday, replying to 
interpellations, said that any supposition that 
the relations between Austriaand Germany had 
been shaken were completely groundless. 
‘‘The relations rest now, as hitherto,” added 
the Premier, ‘‘ on the basis which the Ministry 
have repeatedly defined before the Delegation, 
There is no occasion to apprehend any loosen 
ing or disturbance of the close and trustful re 
lations existing on both sides.” 


It is currently rumored at Constantinople 
that France, Russia, and Turkey are on the 
eve of coming to an understanding, and that 
Turkey will send an ultimatum to England 
demanding the immediate evacuation of Egypt 


There is a vivid growth of the war feeling 
in France. The Boulanger party have begun 
the issue of two new journals—La Rerunche 
and Le Soldat Labourenr—io advocate an of 
fensive policy in vindication of the old military 
prestige of France. Gen. Boulanger, however, 
disowns any connection with the papers. M 
Lavedon, the military critic, writes to the 
Figaro that Gen. Boulanger has prepared a 
well-conceived plan, in conjunction with a 
staff officer of high rank, for a Continental 
campaign. The Militaire says that Gen. Bou 
langer desires war, not for the purpose of re 
covering Alsace, not to gratify personal ambi 
tion, but asa step leading to the solution of se 
cial questions. The strictest taboo of every 
thing German is being observed. 


Premier de Freycinet has informed his col 
leagues in the French Cabinet that the disputes 
between the Malagasys and the French in 
Madagascar are almost settled. 


Louise Michel has been pardoned and will 
soon be released. 

It is reported that Sefor Zorilla left France 
voluntarily in order to prevent embarrassment 
to the French Government. 

It now appears that the Spanish Cabinet 
really resolved to confirm the sentence of death 
against the revolutionists, but an under-secre 
tary misunderstood Premier Sagasta, and an 
nounced to the waiting crowd that the sentence 
had been commuted, and it was quickly spread 
over the country. The whole Cainet resolved 
to resign. The Queen thereupon called on 
Sefior Sagasta to form a new Cabinet. The 
Queen has signed a decree freeing the re 
mainder of the slaves in Cuba from their terms 
of servitude. 


A new Spanish Cabinet has been formed as 
follows: Minister of the Council, Sefiior Sagas- 
ta; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sefior Moret ; 
Minister of Justice, Sefiior Martinez ; Minister 
of Finance, Sefior Puigcerver; Minister of the 
Interior, Sefor Leon Castillo; Minister of Pub 
lic Works, Seftor Rodrigo ; Minister of War, 
Gen. Castillo ; Minister of Marine, Admiral 
Arias; Minister of the Colonies; Sefior Bala- 
guer. It is rather more conservative than the 

receding. The first act of the Ministry will 

to raise the siege. It will endeavor to check 
the disaffection in the army, and will pursue a 
policy compatible with the gradual execution 
of the Liberal programme, 





A London newspaper reports the details of a 
startling Anarchist plot to destroy Vienna and 
to assassinate Emperor Francis Joseph ‘he 
conspirators, whose plans were frustrated by 
the authorities, had intended to carry out the 
plot on October 4.) A large number of for 
eigners and Austrians were arrested, The ring 
leader escaped to Germany 

The Vienna police have furnished the press 
with an account of the plot. Although many 
deiails are obviously suppressed, it ts shown 
to have surpassed in extent and diabolicwl 
ingenuity any dynamite plot) hitherto con 
cocted, Seventeen of the conspigitors have 
been arrested. An examination of the prisor 
ers shows that the plot was hatched in and 
directed from America and London, and was 
to be carried out by Viennese Anarchists who 
recently returned from America The plan 
was cleverly discovered The conspirators 
were divided into several groups, one of which 
was detailed to set fire to the city, another to 
take charge of the dynamite operations, and 
another to forge the neces SSary official docu 
ments and to coin money forexpenses. Parties 
were detailed to set fire to Penzing, Untermeid 
ling, Hetzendorf, Meidling, and Favoriten 
The police got wind of the plot and: watched 
until it was almost mature, Thev receive 
universal praise for their zeal and circum 
spection., 

The Russian Government will introduce a 
tobacco monopoly throughout the empire in 
1887, 

The London Davy Newe announced on Sa 
turday morning, ina two column article, that 
the Government intend to bring in a bill estab 
lishing home rule in Ireland upon the basis of 
four national councils, representing the pro 
vinces. It added that Lont Hartington and 
Mr. Chamberlain had been consulted aboui 
this. Both were prepared to support it. The 
Marquis of Hartington has authorized a denial 
of the statement that he has promised to sup 
port the bill. 

The London Dady News said on Monday 
morning: ‘It is the intention of the Govern 
ment, after promising a home-rule bill, to take 
up the procedure measure as the first business 
of the session, The Government have so inti- 
mated to Lord Harf€&igton and Mr. Chamber 
lain, but nothing definite has been arranged. 
Although the Government hope to carry the 
home rule measure by a majority of 100, 
they prefer to secure the right of closure first. 
It is likely that the Parnellites will object to 
the Government's programme, and insist that 
Irish affairs be the first business.” 

The Conservative newspapers avoid direct 
mention of the Daily Newze's statement that the 
Government will introduce a bill giving four 
provincial councils to Ireland. The Standard 
refers to ‘ big gooseberry revelations of im- 
portant Cabinet secrets before the Ministers 
themselves have arrived at any decision.” The 
bill is generally discredited. 

The Director of Catholic Missions in Paris 
has been informed that 700 Christians have 
been massacred in Tanhoa, Tonquin; also that 
thirty villages in that district have been burned, 
and 9,000 inhabitants are starving. 

Advices from Apia, Samoa, state that the 
English, German, and American Commission- 
ers have begun their conference respecting the 
rights and claims of their respective Govern- 
ments in the Samoan Is!ands. ‘The conference 
is said to be proceeding smoothly. 

The column of British and Indian troops 
sent from Minhla, Burmah, to relieve a sur- 
rounded garrison, has succeeded in performing 
the mission. It took the column six days to 
make a march of thirty miles through one 
jungle. In this the troops found several cruci- 
tied British messengers. Every officer and 
nearly every man in the rescued garrison was 
prostrated with fever when the relieving ex- 
pedition reached them. 

The long overdue steamer Anchoria arrived 
at St, John’s, New Foundland, on Monday; 
all on board well. She had broken her shaft. 
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THE RECORD AS TO THE OFFICES. 


Tue Civil Service Record has rendered the pub- 
lic a great service, in securing and publishing a 
large collection of statistics as to the changes 
which have been made in the various executive 
departments since the new Administration 
came in, a year ago last spring, The lack 
of such data hitherto has prevented anything 
like a comprebensive exposition of the facts, 
and it has consequently been impossible to 
show with any approach to exactness the real 
state of the case. The Record’s tables enable 
us to get at the truth, and the showing is full 
of interest 

The first thing which strikes one is the evi- 
dence that the Civil-Service Law has been 
strictly enforced. This is furnished by the ta- 
ble of removals in the ‘‘classified service,” 
which is the term adopted to designate 
that part of the service subject to the law 
of 1888. There are about 5,650 such places 
in the departments at Washington, and, un- 
der the old spoils system of a ‘‘clean sweep” 
upon a change of national administration, 
this army of clerks appointed under Repub- 
lican rule would have been discharged in short 
order. In point of fact, between March 4, 
1885, and June 16, 1886 (since which latter date 
very few changes have been made), the whole 
number of removals aggregated but 368, or 
only one in every fifteen persons, and thirteen 
of these were on account of reduction of force. 
In some departments the reasons for discharges 
are furnished in every case, and it is evident 
that they were made solely for the good of the 
service. Thus in the War Department sixty-one 
persons were removed during this period, and 
Secretary Endicott gives these as the causes: 
Reduction of appropriations, 10; services no 
longer required, 15; to accept appointments in 
other departments, 2; inattention to duty, 2; 
intemperance, 7 ; absence without leave, 6 ; in- 
efficiency, 10 ; misconduct,8; political, 1. Ten 
persons in the classified service in the Post-office 
Department were removed, and the cause in each 
case is recorded, as, ‘‘ drinking to excess,” ‘‘ ab- 
sent from duty without permission,” etc. It thus 
clearly appears that the Civil-Service Law inter- 
poses no obstacle to removals for the good 
of the service, while the impossibility of filling 
vacancies except upon proved merit, as estab- 
lished by competitive examinations, removes 
the motive for discharging efficient employees 
to make room for personal or political favor- 
ites. 

The moderation of the Administration in 
the use of the removing power is also shown 
by the record as to changes in the unclas- 
sified service, to which the law does not 
apply. The detailed statistics as to these 
are given in the case of the Interior 
Department, and they show that out of about 
1,080 such employees only 223, or one-fifth, 
were removed. The 105 resignations doubt- 
less include a large number of persons who 
would have been removed had they not vo- 
luntarily taken themselves out of the way; but 
even lumping all the removals and resignations 
together as forced, they amount to only 30 
per cent. of the whole mumber who might 
have been summarily got rid of  with- 
out any violation of law. Even in the 
Department of Justice, among the Territorial 











judges, the United States attorneys, marshals, 
etc., only two-thirds of the whole number 
have been changed, and our readers have 
doubtless noticed that one of the Federal at- 
torneys whose resignation has just been de- 
manded, because he has been nominated for 
another office by his party, is an Ohio Republi- 
can. 

The showing as to the diplomatic service is 
peculiarly creditable and encouraging, since 
this branch of the Government has long been 
the refuge of broken-down party hacks. The 
changes made in this service since Mr. Bayard 
became Secretary of State, counting every- 


thing, from an envoy extraordinary and 


minister plenipotentiary down to an interpre- 
ter, aggregate only 144 out of 327 such offi- 
cers in the service of the United States, or 
only 44 per cent. The Administration at 
Washington has changed from one party to 
another for the first time in a quarter of a 
century, and a list compiled in the second 
year of that Administration shows that, in- 
stead of the old-fashioned ‘‘clean sweep” abroad, 
much less than half of the representatives of 
this Government in foreign lands have been 
changed. To understand what this really means, 
one should contrast this record with that made 
four years before, when there was not a change 
of parties, but only of representatives of the 
same party in the executive departments. 
When Mr. Garfield became President and 
made Mr. Blaine Secretary of State, he found 
the diplomatic service filled with men appoint- 
ed by Republicans, yet during the four months 
between March 4, 1881, and the day of 
the Guiteau tragedy, no less than fifty-five 
changes were made in a total number of 
offices then but little exceeding 300. 
In other words, changes were made in 
18 per cent. of the diplomatic offices within 
four months by Mr. Blaine as a Republican 
Secretary of State, against only 44 per cent. in 
more than a year by Mr. Bayard as a Demo- 
cratic Secretary, although the change of par- 
ties presented the strongest temptations and ex- 
cuses for wholesale changes in the latter case. 

Such figures as these are full of encourage- 
ment to the friends of civil-service reform. 
They show that the system of treating public 
offices as public trusts is steadily making bead- 
way; indeed, that it has already become too 
thoroughly entrenched ever to be overthrown 
by the spoilsmen. 








THE RECENT THEOLOGICAL CONTRO- 
VERSIES. 

WE are not concerned to note the merely eccle- 
siastical relations and results of what is known 
as the Andover movement. Still less do we 
feel called upon to discuss the theological bear- 
ings of the points at issue, being content, for 
our part, to leave to the factions engaged in 
the dispute, and to the religious press, a mo- 
nopoly of sweeping assertions on one side and 
the other in regard to a matter concerning 
which man has no means of proving any- 
thing. But there are certain larger relations 
of these recent church controversies to which 
we would call attention. 

Almost for the first time since the civil war, we 
are given a reminder, in the events alluded to, 
that the divisive forces of Protestantism are 









not spent. There is a schism, practically, in 
the Congregational Church. It may never 
take organic form. The troublesome faction 
may not be cut off ; it may not go out volunta- 
rily. Yet there has been made evident such a 
sharp and radical difference on a point re- 
garded as of the essence of the faith, as would 
have led, infallibly, in other days, to the crea- 
tion of a new sect ; as would lead now, in a de- 
nomination possessing any central authority, to 
trials for heresy, and excision. Here we see, then, 
a recrudescence of the schismatic tendencies of 
Protestantism. These were in a state of high 
activity in the United States during the closing 
years of the last century and the first half of 
this, and were remarkably fertile in the pro- 
duction of new sects formed on a basis of theo- 
logical differences. The more recent rendings 
of the American churches were the work of 
slavery. Now, it would appear, after a long 
period during which the disruptive forces have 
been in abeyance, there is danger of cleavage 
along theological lines again. 

This is all the more significant in the face of 
the immensely widened tolerance of divergent 
views which has come to prevail in the 
churches. A difference must be great indeed 
to lead to a schism in a church whose policy, 
more and more, has been to keep up the spirit of 
religion by admitting all opinions into the sanc- 
tuary. No complaint is oftener in the mouths 
of the older clergy than that denominational 
names have lost their meaning. Pascal was 
astonished to find that two degrees of lati- 
tude were enough to reverse the principles 
of jurisprudence. A much shorter dis- 
tance is all that need be travelled in 
the United States to find the same denomina- 
tion standing for different things. Thus the 
conservative element in the meeting of the 
American Board counted it no small advantage 
that the sessions this year were held at Des 
Moines, the Congregationalism of the West 
being of a far different temper from that in the 
neighborhood of Boston. It is highly note- 
worthy, we repeat, if a party in the church 
has come to hold views too radical for even 
such an elastic mantle of toleration to cover. 
It is a sign that the course of Protestant de- 
velopment is still to be marked by disruption, 
as well as by slow and peaceable change. 

The complacency with which some of the 
other sects have been regarding this movement 
within the Congregational body is not without 
its amusing aspects. The Unitarians, for ex- 
ample, have been maintaining all these years 
that they have followed the only sure course 
towards denominational stable equilibrium, 
and that change and advance must necessarily 
go on in other denominations until a resting- 
place similar to their own is reached. Accord- 
ingly they have seen a clear confirmation of 
this opinion in the agitations of Congregation- 
alism for the past ten years. But they 
are just now rudely disturbed by the need 
of attending to a threatened schism in 
their own church. The Western Unitarian 
Association has decided that the way to secure 
an equilibrium really stable is to broaden the 
basis of denominational fellowship; and the old 
leaders of the church, who had supposed that 
all was settled, are lifting up their voices 
against dangerous tendencies, quite in the ortho- 
dox fashion. At the other extreme may be 
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seen the Presbyterians, proudly pointing to 
their rigid ecclesiastical system and _ their 
definite and obligatory creed as effective 
bulwarks against all innovation They sad- 
ly shake their heads when they talk 
of the ‘‘New Departure” in the Congrega- 
tional Church, and begin planting missions 
of theirown in New England so as to be 
sady for anything that may happen. Yet 
some of them are half-conscious that they may 
be making the same mistake which Principal 
Tulloch showed was made, in supposing that 
the Scottish churches had remained quiescent 
in religious thought because they maintained 
the old Calvinistic creedsintact. It must cause 
a sense of hollowness in Presbyterian self satis- 
faction to remember that some of the most out- 
spoken leaders of the Andover movement were, 
until recently, Presbyterians, honored and un- 
questioned leaders. 

Then there must be some ground for dis- 
quiet in the attitude of the hyper-orthodox 
Presbyterian Church of the South. That body 
makes no concealment of its conviction that 
the Northern Presbyterians are not safely 
orthodox. This conviction is now, probably, 
the greatest obstacle in the way of a union be- 
tween the two churches. In fact, it would 
seem that one effect of these recent theologi- 
cal disturbances will be indefinitely to ad- 
journ the question of a general union 
of the Protestant sects—a union h rald 
ed by many as an event of the near future. 
All attempts towards such a consolidation, 
thus far, have been rather sentimental than 
practical. Aside from an extremely limited co- 
operation on some missionary fields, little has 
been accomplished beyond the exchange of 
yague inter-denominational compliments and 
greetings. It has not been possible to form a 
basis of doctrinal agreement. It seems certain 
that these recent revelations of theological 
differences so marked within the bounds of a 
single denomination will make a‘general Pro- 
testant union still more out of the question. 

We should be sorry to be thought to see in 
these movements within religious circles no- 
thing of significance for the larger interests of 
truth and hberty. These varied theological 
opinions and disturbances seem to be necessary 
stages in the slow education of mankind. 
Count Tolstoi speaks of the curious way in 
which an individual often reproduces in his 
personal development the historical progress of 
the thought of the race, as in the embryo 
the different steps in the evolution of its an- 
cestry are displayed. In a similar way it 
would seem to be sometimes the fate of a de- 
nomination to represent in epitome the whole 
history of religious thought. Certainly we 
cannot hesitate to pronounce fragmentary and 
divisive Protestantism vastly better than the 
dead solidarity of religion in Spain and Turkey. 
It is as much better as liberty is better than 
slavery, intelligence than superstition, progress 
than stagnation. 


COOPERATION AND CHARACTER. 
Tue British diplomatic agents have made a re- 
port on codperation in various countries, and 
it has been issued in a small volume, of 
which we find a summary in the London Daily 
News. Nothing can be more interesting than 
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experiments in codperation, because it is 
the only one of the proposed solutions 
of the ‘‘labor problem ” which has even a 
flavor of rationality about it. We include 
profit-sharing under the same term, for it 
is a form of codperation, and depends for 
its success on an appeal to the same mo 
tives. Among European countries, France 
occupies by far the foremost place in the 
field of codperation in production. Codpera 
tionin consumption, which has been so suc 
cessful in England, the French, for some unex 
plained reason, have never taken to. But 
they have set up 
cieties for 


more codperative so 
production, and carried them 
on more successfully, than any other 
country. Before the Franco-German = war 
they were numerous, and some of them very 
successful. A society of working piano 
makers, for instance, starting with simply 
their own little savings, were worth $8,000 in 
two or three years. The war and the 
Commune ruined most of them, and 
there has been no revival of the move 
ment, Those who are disposed to try indus 
trial experiments have for the most part 
joined the Socialists and Anarchists, and are 
clamoring for the conversion of the whole State 
into a codperative association. In fact, the 
success of the codperative associations in France 
destroyed or greatly damaged codperation as 
a solution of the ‘‘labor problem,’ in 
the eyes of the discontented working class 
in France. This is an extraordinary and at 
first sight puzzling fact, but the explanation of 
it is easy, and we commend it to the aitention 
of all who are pottering over the labor problem 
in this country. 

The explanation is this: All the experi 
ments made brought out, more clearly than 
is possible under the 
part played = by 
industrial success. 


wage system, the 
character ‘in producing 
**The fate of these insti 
tutions,” the Daily Neirs says, ‘‘ was in exact 
conformity with the law of all human en 
deavor. Where the associated workmen were 
prudent, honest, self-deny 
ing, they were prospered ; where they were 
not, they failed.” The result was, that 
in spreading they tended to create a sort of 
natural aristocracy in the working class, and 
to mark off the prudent, honest, labo:ious, and 
self-denying from the shiftless, dishones?, lazy, 
and extravagant. The associations had to get 
rid of their less capable and trustworthy mem- 
bers as a condition of success, and associa 
tions which were not made up in the 
main of picked men soon went to the 
wall. This ruined them in the eyes of the 
inferior workmen and in the eyes of the labor 
aitators. These last in France are now the 
worst enemies of codperation. They discou 


laborious, and 








rage all attempts at it, and preach in more and 
more savage tones the great gospel of ‘* Collec 
tivity,” which proposes to have the ‘‘ State’ tak« 
possession of all property, and hire each per 
son to do his particular kind of labor, 

This is a very instructive phenomenon, 
which we advise our professorial and clerical 
Socialists to study carefully. Trades unions, 
including the Knights of Labor as at present 
conducted in the United States, all have in view 
the concealment of those differences of character 
and capacity which the codperative associations 





bring to light. The object of the former is to 
arrange the work of production in every feld 
in such a way that it shall not be possibl 
perceive which of any dozen men working 
gether is the ablest. or most skilful, or most 
dustrious; and that the lazy, or shirking, or i 
capable man shall escape the penalties with 
which he is, 
remorselessly pursued 


under our present civilizatio 

In other words, thev 
want to eliminate from industry the influence 
of character on success. They seek to over 
throw in the moral world the law of the sur 
vival of the . fittest 
survive, both the fit and unfit; that virtue s! 


They insist that all shall 


not have even the reward of achievement, and 
that the qualities which most distinguish moat 
from the brutes shall not profit any individual 
man materially, The savage war on non un 

men to force them to enter the unions tsearred 
on in furtherance of the same ides Phe 
are hindrances to the dead level system. OF 
course the unions might be conductad with 


out this system. They might give free play 


to individual superiority; but to do so with 
out exciting heartburnings and jealousies would 


call for greater skill in management than has 
yet been displayed 


Correspondence. 
REPUBLICANS AND FREE TRADE IN 
MICHIGAN 

To THE Eprror oF THe Nation 

Sir: You seem to think that the nomination of 
Mr. Robinson, “a pronounced snti-protectior 
ist,” as you call him, by the Ropublicans of the 
Detroit district is an indication of a change of 
opinion on their part reganding the tard. Ver 
mit me to call this an error, and fo tell vou why 
Robinson was nominated and who he is 

Your articie in the same number of vour paper 
regarding Henry George's candidacy for Mayor 
of your city makes me think that the informa 
tion might interest vou, as their cases are to some 
extent analogous, and perhaps your readers 
would like to hear a little about practical politics 
in Michigan 
been an enthusiastic leader of the Greenback 
party of this district, but has not refused outside 
help to get an office. At present he is a justice 
of the peace, the election to which office he ob 


Mr. Robinson has for many years 


tained on a Greenback-Labor nomination, sup 
ported by a bargain under which his party sup 
ported the rest of the Republican candidates in 
return for their endorsement of Robinson. Mr. 
Robinson has been one of the leaders of labor or 
ganizations that have exercised a reign of terror 
in this city during the last year, crippled business, 
and compelled workingmen to suffer want when 
they had a fine chance of earning gocd wages. 
He bas never advised deeds of violence directly, 
but bas made speeches at socialistic meetings de 
nouncing capitalists, banks, etc., which must of 
necessity have had a pernicious effect on his un 
educated hearers. Some of those speeches he 
would now like to have forgotten, and in a dis- 
creditable manner he now denounces the then re 
ports of the same as false. In short, Mr. Robin 
son might be called a demagogue, for he has the 
character and ambition to be one, but lacks the 
ability even for that réle. His election would in 


some respects have the same results as that. of 
Mr. Henry George, which you consider so very 
grave. 

Some time ago the labor organizations of this 
city nominated him for Congress on a free-trade, 
greenback, silver, anti-monopoly, etc., platform. 
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Subsequently the Democrats nominated a very 
able though somewhat dissolute man on a free- 
trade platform, and then the Republicans, know- 
ing what little chance they had in this Demo- 
cratic district against those two candidates, be- 
gan to look around for a candidate of their own. 
Disregarding Robinson's political character and 
history, his principles, or those of his party, so 
antagonistic to their own, they nominated or 
rather endorsed him as the only man who, owing 
to his labor associations, had a chance of being 
elected, adopting, however, a high-tariff plank 
in their platform; and Robinson, carried away 
by ambition, accepted their endorsement, and 
now stands before us as a candidate on two*plat- 
forms as much opposed to each other as possible. 

Success is what the Republicans want, cost 
what it may; success is the consideration for 
which Robinson casts aside, or rather embraces, 
all principles. It is touching to hear how Re- 
publicans try to reconcile their tariff views with 
their wishes for the welfare of the laboring men 
who suppose that their candidate stands ona 
free-trade platform. They of course point out the 
difference in favor of American laborers between 
them and their brethren in Europe, and ascribe 
it to the results of a providential Republican 
tariff legislation. This must be puzzling to many. 
The laboring man who votes for Robinson has, 
however, his choice between a free-trade and 
high-tariff candidate combined in one individual, 
and is sure to see his condition bettered in any 
event. This, again, must be most gratifying to 
the laboring man. 

The Republican party managers, however, un- 
derstand their business and know their man. 
They perceive how even now the flattery of a 
Republican nomination, the friendly smile of 
their prominent men, has intoxicated Robinson, 
how he is now already polishing up his old Re- 
publicanism; and they correctly assume that, if 
by any chance he should be- elected, he will be 
one of theirs, and his further political career will 
be under their control, for be is ambitious and 
weak, and they are powerful and influential, 
The Republican party in Michigan is a lumber, 
copper, and iron party, and will see to it that no 
free-traders are elected with its assistance. Asa 
matter of fact, there is little chance of Robin- 
son’s election, but his endorsement is a shrewd 
scheme to catch the labor vote with a Republi- 
can hook to be used on future occasions, 

Yours respectfully, 
W. E. H. 


Derroit, Micn., October 5, 1886. 





MICHIGAN'S SALOONS AND FOREIGN 
POPULATION. 


To THE EpiTor oF Tue NatTIon: 


Sir: As bearing upon the labor problem and 
the liquor traffic, the following statistics drawn 
from vol, i, Census of Michigan, 1884, just issued 
by the Secretary of State, Lansing, Mich., are of 
peculiar interest. 

In Michigan in the year 1884, 80,131 persons, 
ten years of age or over, were returned as unable 
to read or write. Of this number 225 were of un- 
known nativity; 15,743 were born of native pa- 
rents; 6,338 had foreign-born parents; 2,559 had 
one parent foreign-born; and the remaining 53,- 
053 were themselves foreign-born. The total 
population of the State was 1,853,658, and the 
total of inhabitants whose parents were one or 
both foreign-born was 975,144. In other words, 
54 per cent. of the population furnished 80 per 
cent. of the illiteracy. 

The number of saloon-keepers and bar-tenders 
was returned at 3,894, and the number of brew- 
ers and malsters at 557. ‘‘ Expressed approxi- 
mately, the foreign-born inhabitants who form 
but 26 per cent. of the total population, furnish 


, 





57 per cent.of the saloon-keepers and bar-tenders, 
and 78 per cent. of the brewers and malsters.” 

In the light of such a showing, the wisdom of 
the aggressive immigration policy pursued by 
Michigan until recently appears to have been 
foolishness, if not something worse.—Respect- 
fully, ERWIN F. SMITH. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 9, 1886. 





THE MADISON POST-OFFICE AGAIN. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sm: Your issue of September 30 contains a let- 
ter?from ‘ Civil-Service Referm” which, uncon- 
tradicted, might mislead many of your readers 
and give forth wrong impressions. He says: 
‘* The Post-office here had been pretty thorough- 
ly cleared of its old employees before this,* and 
their places given to inexperienced men; but 
there remained a Mr. Hastreiter, mailing clerk, 
— and a Mr. Helen, superintendent of the 
special delivery, likewise possessed of informa- 
tion which it takes years to acquire.” He says, 
further : ‘‘ These men were notified that after the 
first of the month they would no longer be want- 
ed, and new and inexperienced men were ap- 
pointed in their places—a most flagrant disre- 
gard of the city’s interests,” etc. 

As to Mr. Hastreiter, he is one of those good- 
natured souls the public would rather not have 
disturbed—but he is a Republican, and must go. 
As to Mr. Helm (not Helen), he is a younger brother 
of the Assistant Postmaster, and, before his ad- 
vent to the position of one of the four roate-car- 
riers, was delivery clerk—a place in which he 
rendered himself so obnoxious to those who had 
business at the “ general delivery,” that his dis- 
placement was loudly clamored for by Repub- 
licans and Democrats, women and children. To 
appease this clamor, Gen. Bryant, then Post- 
master, relieved him from the delivery window 
and put him upon one of the carrier routes. That 
he has been faithful in the discharge of his du- 
ties, I have never heard questioned ; but it goes 
without saying among those with whom he came 
in contact that he was always grouty, ill-tem- 
pered, and never deigned to give a civil answer 
to any one on any occasion. There never has 
been an employee in the Post-office here about 
whom there has been so general and warrantable 
complaint as this same man Helm, and it is im- 
mensely gratifying to all who have any business 
with the Post-office that his head has gone to the 
basket ; and there is little doubt that ‘“ Civil-Ser- 
vice Reform” is as pleased over it as any one 
else, only that he is shy of acknowledging it. 

‘*Civil-Service Reform” suggests that ‘if the 
public generally is so thoroughly disgusted with 
its dose as the better class of citizens of this city 
are with this incident,” then ‘‘even Mr. Cleve- 
land’s chances of reélection are few.” The writer 
hereof is a Republican, always has been, and is 
free to say there are hundreds of other Republi- 
cans in this city who vigorously applaud the au- 
thor of ‘‘ this incident,” and only regret that it 
came not sooner. REFORMER. 

MapIson, WIs., October, 1886. 





RESULTS OF BAD TEACHING, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: I was lately in a company of well-to-do 
gentlemen, a sort of circle of culture, in which 
the Anarchists of Chicago were discussed, and 
from them by an easy transition the conversa- 
tion turned to the strikers and their evil ways. 
With singular unanimity the opinion was ex- 
pressed: 

(1.) That every man has the right to refuse 





ter-General Vilas’s recent visit 


* Referring to Postmas 
here—about the middle of September, 





working at wages which he thinks too low, or on 
any other conditions which he dislikes. 

(2.) That workingmen have the right to com- 
bine in such refusal in any numbers, in order to 
make this refusal effective; in short, they have 
the right to strike. 

(3.) That they have, however, no right to pre- 
vent others who are willing to work at lower 
wages, or on less favorable conditions (in short, 
rats or scabs), by force from taking the places 
which they vacate; nor even to use the pressure 
of a “boycott” for any such purpose, though 
without such force or conspiracy their strike 
might fail. Hence, the strikers at Milwaukee, 
Chicago, and on the Missouri Railroad system 
were in the wrong; and any violence committed 
by them, if it resulted in death, was murder,both 
in Jaw and in morals. 

I agree with the reasoning and in the result 
reached; but I maintain that there are strong 
mitigating circumstances for all the violence and 
murder that was instigated by Martin [rons and 
August Spies, and their ignorant or crackbrained 
associates—reasons why society, why the people 
of the United States, should judge their doings 
mildly. I find these mitigating circumstances in 
the bad teaching which has come from the lead- 
ers of both of our great political parties, in the 
emission of false doctrines from the high places 
where wisdom and truth should have been ex- 
pected. 

In Chicago itself, where mob violence took the 
most dread-inspiring form and the most colossal 
dimensions, these false and misleading doctrines 
had been most loudly and most authoritatively 
preached. Not to speak of the platform of the 
Republicans, we need only look among the reso- 
lutions of the Democratic National Convention, 
held in the great City of the Lakes in the summer 
of 1884, to find such socialistic rant as this: that 
in order to secure the American laborer (say, an 
unnaturalized Bohemian or Slovak) against the 
pauper labor of Europe, a customs duty should 
be imposed on imported articles sufficiently 
great to make up for the difference in the scale of 
wages. Translate this into the language of the 
strikers: 

(1.) A hand in a pig-iron furnace can refuse to 
work for less than $2 a day. 

(2.) All the hands in all the American pig-iron 
furnaces can combine in this refusal, and thus 
keep the rate up to $2a day. 

(3.) If any workman in England, Sweden, or 
Belgium propose to work at $1 a day and thereby 
furnish to the American consumer cheaper pig 
iron—ah, what then? Then the ships bringing 
the product of this labor of scabs or rats to our 
shores are to be forced by the revenue cutters of 
our Government to turn back, and if they diso- 
bey, ships and cargo will be sunk rather than 
that scabs should be allowed to compete with that 
great trades union which the tariff has establish- 
ed among all pig-iron workers in the United 
States. Or say, instead of pig-iron workers, all 
the silk-weavers, all the wool-growers, all the cot- 
ton-spinners, etc. (By the by, the Oleomargarine 
Bill has extended this socialistic principle a little; 
the ‘‘ bull-butter men ” are simply scabs trying to 
compete with the Dairymen’s Association.) 

Now, what is the difference in morals between 
Martin Irons and his followers, who ditch trains 
and ‘‘ kill” locomotives, to prevent men not be- 
longing tothe order of Knights of Labor from 
working for Gould’s railroad companies, or Au- 
gust Spies, seeking to drive underpaid scabs out 
of the McCormick Reaper Factory, on the one 
hand, and Randall and Kelley, using the armed 
vessels of the United States to prevent English 
and Belgian miners or French weavers from 
working for the American iron or cloth market ? 
There is a marked difference in law between 
them ; Martin Irons and August Spies have not 
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yet succeeded in shaping State or Federal legis- 
lation in favor of “organized” labor ; Randall 
and Kelley pretend that they have shaped Fede- 
ral laws in favor of the ‘‘ American” working- 
man, though it is very doubtful if those laws do 
any class of American workingmen any good. 
Maybe, after a while—having started out briskly 
with the Oleomargarine Bill—we shall have a 
perfect system of laws protecting the laborer in 
the right to earn such wages as he demands, no 
matter whether any one wants his services or 
those of a cheaper competitor for employment ; 
and then Martin Irons and August Spies will be 
looked on as the forerunners of the better time— 
the latter, if hung in the meantime, as a sort of 
John Brown, a martyr to his premature zeal. 
But even then I shall maintain that the men up- 
holding those laws will, in the forum of morals, 
be just as much in the wrong as Irons and Spies 
and as Randall and Kelley arenow. L. N. D. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., October 8, 1886, 





WHY WE NOTICE THE LABOR AGITA- 
TION, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: For eight months past the Nation has 
given more space to the labor question than to 
any other. The last number, for instance, con- 
tained about ten columns of matter bearing in 
one way or another upon this topic. The great 
dailies are filled with reports of the doings of the 
labor world. The columns of the religious press 
and the magazines are crowded with labor litera- 
ture, 

Now, all this writing is either about something. 
and therefore proper, or it is about nothing, and 
therefore destined to become very tiresome as soon 
as it ceases to be droll. If the labor movement is 
half as strong as it is represented to be, then dis- 
cussion and criticism should go on in season and 
out of season. But if it is weak,as the Nation would 
have it believed, why should so much attention 
be given toit? The action of the Nation is hard 
to understand in this matter. Henry George, 
who, we are told, is a harmless theorist with a 
‘*handful” of followers, gets two columns of 
space in the last number; Mr. Powderly, a sui- 
cidal blatherskite, gets two more; Dr. Ely,whose 
writings are compared to those of a ‘‘ raving An- 
archist,” gets four columns. 

This lengthy treatment might be ascribed to 
the necessities of journalism, but that would not 
explain the intensity of feeling displayed by the 
Nation in its discussions of this question during 
the past year. It cannot bear tothink of Mr. 
Powderly—who, by the by, is considered a very 
worthy gentleman in these parts. It would cast 
him into jail, where Dennis Kearney has been 
and ought to be now. It would throw poor Prof. 
Ely out of his position just because he shows a 
bias towards labor organizations, 

How can the Nation be justly considered any- 
thing but an ‘‘ enemy to labor,” when it attacks 
so furiously everybody who dares to lift his voice 
in behalf of laboring men? Enmity towards the 
leaders of a cause is prima facie evidence cf en- 
mity towards the cause. When did the Nation 
ever have a kind word for any advocate of labor 
organizations When did it ever go tothe work- 
ingmen with any other message than * the per- 
petual, monotonous lie, ‘it is all very good and 
right’” ? S. E. FoRMAN. 

CARLISLE, Pa. October 9, 1886, 

[The action of the Nation is not hard to un 
derstand by those who read the Vetion with 
any care, which, apparently, you do not. 
The Nation has repeatedly—say twenty-five 
times—spoken of the labor movement as the 
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most important with which the American peo- 





The Nation. 


ple has had to deal since the extinction 
of slavery. This is the reason why so 
much appears in its columns about the labor 
movement, .But can you not understand that 
a movement may be a very great movement, 
and some of the men who figure in it very 
small and very foolish ? Look at the history 
of any movement, and you will find this to be 
the case. The French Revolution was a 
great movement, but Robespierre was not 
wise or great, nor Marat either, nor was 
Theroigne Méricourt an ideal woman. Your 
assertion that the Vation ‘cannot be considered 
anything but an enemy to labor” because it 
‘attacks furiously everybody who dares to 
lift his voice in behalf of laboring men,” we 
prefer to consider silly rather than malicious. 
It is not true that the Nution 
ously,” etc.; therefore your ** bocause is ab 
surd. If the Nation attacked you, ior in 
stance, it would show that it was the true 
friend of labor, and it would attack you if it 
thought that you were a real and not a merely 
careless reader. —Ep. NATION. | 
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THE ANDOVER CONTROVERSY 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: ‘* The doctrinal quarrel in the Congrega 
tional Church known as the Andover controver 
sy,” noticed by you on the 50th ult., will contintte 
for atime, and its vital points should be under 
stood. Upon one of these you, with most secular 
writers, seem to have fallen into error concerning 
Congregational views. You seem to think that 
Congregationalists believe thet ** those who have 
never known the teachings of Christ are as badly 
off after death as those who, baving known them 
here, neglected or refused to order their lives in 
accordance with them”—i. ¢., that they are be 





yond hope. 

In the absence of correction by another band 
please accept the following 

Dr. J. L. Withrow of Boston delivered the an 
nual sermon this week before the 
Board, a representative man before a represen- 
tative assembly. On the following three points 
preacher and hearers seemed to be in emphatic 
agreement: 

(1.) ** Itis not the intellect but the will taat is at 
fault” in all that God recognizes as wrongdoing 

(2.) The heathen are not utterly unconscious or 
ignorant of duty. ‘Lighthouses stand along 
every dangerous coast; beacons blaze from every 
cliff"; ** Stars are shining where there is no sun.” 

(5.) Some pagans Aare gladly walked in the 
light, and all may, can do so. “It is nof the 
doctrine of the Church that the entire mass of the 
pagans have gone down to endless impenitence 
and death.” 

It is the belief, doubtless. of the American 
Board, of intelligent Congregationalists, and of 
thinking Christendom, that, helpful as a know- 
ledge of ** the historic Christ “ and His words may 
be in building character pleasing to God and to 
all who love moral good, it is not essential to it. 

Congregationalists generally believe that, if a 
“second probation ~ is necessary for the hea- 
then, it is just as necessary for the entire world, 
yet unnecessary for either. They believe that 
the realm of hopelessness is entered only through 
the gate of known and neglected duty, is entered 
thus from India as from America. 

L. F. PARKER. 


American 


Iowa Crry, October 8, 1884, 





FRENCH HUMOR, 


To ras Eprrorn or THE Nation: 
Str: We are always told that ‘ familiarity 
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like unfamiliarity for this purpose, at least in li 
terary matters, People who area little weak on 
French literature are apt to bestow on it two con 
temptuous criticisms, neither of them fust, One 
is to the effect that French stories are unpleasant 

the other, that with all their wit they are devoid 
of true humor. The trouble is that theese critics 
judge from too small a number of examples 
Emerson says, I know, that it is the mark of g: 

nius to generalize from a single case ; 
also the mark, much more infallibly, 
of character largely treated of in the Proverbs of 
Solomon! The Gallic mind is rather a 


imtafis if not 


fa Speicies 


‘plex 
organ, very lively and very expansive, and 
must not get hold of its literature by the wrong 
handle. 

T have just been reading, with unadulterated 
delight, a book which I should hke to recommend 
to all persons who have accepted the two advems 
judgments above mentioned, It is Daudet's:' Ta: 
tarin sur les Alpes “he exquisite little Ulustra 
tions are themselves a sufficient evidence of both 
the sense of beauty and the sense of humor in tl 
French mind; but the scenes as sketchad by the 
pen are even more delicious, Take, for example 
the faithful chamois peacefully lapping bis warm 
wine In the kitchen after his exhausting chase 
the Alps: or the two seared gasconaders confess 
ing each other in the a or the ticklish situa 
tion of the party in the crevasse—one of the ricl 
est I know of in any literature-—where the sui 


dal Swede hangs by one listless hand at the head 
ft the line, discussing the temptetson to pitch of 
into the abyss, while Tartarin (aware that if one 
goes all go) expends his best eloquence in con 
batting the untimely pessimisin of tis meughtor 

If there is any good definition of humor that 
would exclude such conceptions as Tartarin and 
his companions, it would be tnteresting to hear 
ober 4, 188 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF SURNAMES, 
To trae Eprron or Tur Natron 

SIR A reference ina late number of the Nu 
fron tothe origin and development of surnames 
leads me to offer the suggestion that, before it 1s 
too late, some one should collect the various 
*hanges of names ameng the French emigrants 
to New England 

\ few instances from a single village will illus 
trate the richness of the field for investigation. 
In afew years M. Du Bois has become Mr. Wood: 
M. Boisvert is now Mr. Greenwood ; M. Papillon 
has changed his name to Mr. Butterfly; M. An 
toine Changras is now known as Mr. Oughtney 
Jangraw, and the whole family has changed ita 
name to Jangraw. The first three changes are 
obvious enough; the last results from the manner 
in which a school teacher wrote down a pupil's 
name as she understood the pronunciation. Here 
isone more: M. Michel St. Onge was informed, 
when he came to this country, that people here 
were called by their Christian names, So be be- 
came, not Mr. Michael, but Mr. Mitchell, and his 
descendants all bear the name of Mitchell. 

Similar examples of odd changes could easily 
be multiplied. A few years hence it will not be 
as easy to recognize the origin of the names of 
the descendants of these French immigrants. 

Very respectfully yours, M 


October 4, 1886. 


Notes. 


Harper & Bros. will shortly issue ‘ A Demigod,’ 
a romance of Greece; ‘School Elocution,’ by 
John Swett; and a popular edition of Dr, W. M. 
Thomson's ‘ The Land and the Book,’ 











breedscontempt”; but, after all, there is nothing 


Charles Scribner's Sons have in press the first 
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volume (of three) of H. Morse Stephen's ‘ History 
of the French Revolution,’ with a special preface 
and map; and ‘The Huguenots and Henry of 
Navarre,’ by Prof. Henry M. Baird. 

‘The Bankside Shakspere ” is the title adopted 
by the Shakspere Society of New York for an 
edition which Mr. Appleton Morgan will edit and 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will manufacture. Itis 
to consist of ‘‘an arrangement of the earliest 
known text printed in parallel pages with the 
1623 Heminges and Condell text, thus illustrat- 
ing the growth of a Shakespearean play during 
the lifetime of the Dramatist himself.” The cri- 
tical apparatus will be peculiar to this edition. 
** No readings (so called) will be incorporated into 
the text itself.” Twenty plays will be included 
in as many volumes. The edition is limited to 
500 copies. 

Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s latest story, ‘The 
Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine,’ 
will be issued in paper covers and in cloth binding 
on the 20th of October by the Century Co. 

‘Souvenirs of My Time,’ by Jessie Benton Fré- 
mont, isin the press of D. Lothrop & Co., Bos- 
ton. 

Funk & Wagnalls announce ‘The Buddhist 
Diet Book,’ by Laura C. Holloway. 

Mr. George Parsons Lathrop launches his first 
story-book for children, ‘ Behind Time,’ through 
Cassell & Co. 

Thomas Whittaker publishes shortly ‘A Hand- 
book of Biblical Difficulties; or, Reasonable So- 
lutions of Perp'exing Things in Sacred Scrip- 
tures,’ by the Rev. Robert Tuck. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. have in press ‘ Othello and 
Desdemona: their Characters, and the Manner 
of Desdemona’s Death’ by Dr. Ellits; and ‘ House 
Plants as Sanitary Agents,’ by J. M. Anders, 
M.D. 

The latest work from the fertile pen of Mr. 
Benson J. Lossing bears the somewhat sensa- 
tional title, *Mary and Martha, the Mother and 
the Wife of George Washington’ (Harper & Bros.) 
It isa literary museum of all the current anec- 
dotes of the various branches of the family, be- 
ginning, intrue Knickerbocker spirit, with John 
Ball, of fourteenth-century fame, from whom the 
mother of Washington was possibly descended. 
To these are added descriptions of the personal 
appearance, wardrobe, plate, household furni- 
ture, and daily routine life of a well-to-do Vir- 
ginia family, the whole spiced with the early love 
affairs of the different members, and ‘‘ padded” 
with much wholly irrelevant matter. It is a 
pleasantly told story, though marred by diffuse- 
ness and the ever-present personality of the au- 
thor, and possesses some antiquarian but no his- 
torical interest. Doubtless our forefathers in 
their younger days would have read it with zest, 
but if the modern schovl of historians have done 
nothing more, they have at least shown that his- 
tory need not be given in the homceopathic form 
in order to be acceptable. 

A work issued in a second edition in 1866, and 
now freshly put upon the market, speaks for it- 
self as meeting the approval of thuse for whom 
it was intended. Such has been the fate of ‘ Po- 
ems of Sorrow and Comfort,’ selected by Prof. F. 
J. Child (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co). This 
time there has been no enlargement, whether be- 
cause the compiler is too much occupied with 
weightier labors, or whether the additions to de- 
votional verse have been meanwhile insignifi- 
cant. 

‘The Influence of Clothing on Health’ (Cassell 
& Co.), by Frederick Treves, an English surgeon 
and lecturer on anatomy, reinforces what pbysi- 
ologists and hygienists are always insisting upon. 
We observe nothing new in it, but it is a conve- 
nient reference-book for this branch of the do- 
mestic sciences. The Adams and especially the 
Eves of society, who continue to yield to the 
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temptations of subtle tailors and dressmakers, 
promising that they shall be as gods in the fash- 
ionable world, sin against warning and in the 
midst of abundant light. . 

Sir Henry Thompson’s paper in the Nineteenth 
Century for May, 1885, on ‘‘ Diet in Relation to 
Age and Activity” has been reprinted (Scribner 
& Welford), and in this convenient form is com- 
mended for both its matter and its style to all 
who eat, especially to men, whether of active life 
or of uncertain appetite. 

A different style of book from the foregoing is 
‘Household Remedies,’ by Dr. Felix Oswald 
(Fowler & Wells Co), a rambling treatise on 
fresh air, exercise, sunlight, and abstinence from 
alcohol, as a practical armamertarium against 
most of the ills that beset the flesh. Despite ex- 
aggerations of style and statement, its teachings 
tend toa rational simplicity of life and to the 
avoidance of disease. 

Mr. Edward Money’s ‘Tbe Truth about Ame- 
rica’ (London: 8S. Low) is one prolonged growl; 
the national remedy for a grievance, ‘‘a letter to 
the Times,” being expanded into a book. Induced 
by glowing advertisements, backed by specimens 
of fruit *‘in wax,” the author went last year to 
take up some land in southern California, and, 
finding the promised Eden to be a desert, writes 
an account of his experiences to prevent his 
countrymen from falliug victims to the same de- 
lusive hopes. To do him full justice, however, 


,not everything in this country meets witb his 


disapproval. The climate of California is per- 
fect, and the advantages of Colorado Springs as 
a ‘‘cure-place” are unequalled. But the blame 
far overbalances the praise. The impression is 
even given that Mr. Money in some way holds us 
responsible for the extremes of heat and culd in 
New York, and especially for the amount of 
sandy desert in the Southwest. At times he gives 
vent to his feelings with great energy: ‘* Oh, this 
beastly want of courtesy in America, how [ did 
loathe it!” With especial abhorrence does he 
regard the Yankee, ‘‘the worst type on earth.” 
Some of our peculiar customs are described with 
great fulness of detail. For instance, a page is 
given to the “naughty” practice, which we are 
assured is universal at the West, of getting a 
light. A man “takes out a match, lifts up the 
right leg, bent at the knee to draw the trousers 
tight, and ignites it on the lower part of the 
thigh.” In his efforts to tell the truth about us 
Mr. Money touches upon a great variety of sub- 
jects, nothing seeming to escape his critical eye— 
not even the fact that the Western tea-cups 
** have no handles.” 

The bound volume of the English Illustrated 
Magazine for 1885-86 (Macmillan) has the usual 
comely appearance of this periodical. Local top- 
ics, such as London Commons, the Charter-house, 
Leicester Fields; places, domestic and foreign, as 
Decayed Seaports, A North Country Fishing 
Town, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Yarmouth and the 
Broads, Old Chester, Ulm, Umbria, the Valley 
of the Arno, Sicily, Cétes du Nord, the Jotun- 
heim, Afghanistan, the Equator ; personal asso- 
ciations, as Charles Kingsley and Eversley, 
Charles Lamb in Hertfordshire ; customs and 
industries, like Fox Hunting, Cheese Farming 
at Chester, Ostrich Farming in the Cape Colony, 
Japanese Tea Cultivation—such is a suggestion 
of the nature of the contents. A few of the full- 
page engravings, such as Watts’s ‘‘ Pygmalion,” 
are notable, and clever are Mr. H. Furniss’s pen- 
and-ink sketches that accompany Mr. H. W. Lu- 
cy’s paper on the House of Lords. 

The second number of the Proceedings of the 
American Society for Psychical Research (Bos- 
ton: Cupple:, Upham & (C).) has-a very general 
interest. It gives in full the address of President 
Newcomb, a sane, sceptical, and almost discou- 
raging survey of the field and of the probability 
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of success in it. Dealing chiefly with thought- 
transference, he suggests that juries might be ex- 
pected to obtain in this way from the prisoner 
himself a clue to his guilt or innocence; but they 
donot, consciously. He thinks the reality of this 
phenomenon almost disproved by the Society's 
researches hitherto. There is no increased facili- 
ty in producing it nor in investigating it. The 
report on hypnotism, by Dr. Wm. James and G. 
M. Carnochan, is a valuable contribution. It 
tells of one subject made to believe he saw, ona 
blank sheet of paper unmarked in any way, a pho- 
tographic portrait. This imaginary object he 
was then made to follow in its travels over the 
sides of the room back to the paper,which mean- 
time had been secretly turned upside down. The 
restored image thereupon appeared inverted to 
the subject of the experiment. The upward and 
downward passes of the magnetizer seem to 
have the power ascribed to them. Dr. James for 
himself relates his experience with a trance-me- 
dium, which satisfied him that she was honest, 
that her trance was real, and that she possessed 
‘a power as yet unexplained.” 

It is instructive to turn from meditations on 
the present furore for Russian novels to what we 
may call a Unitarian vote on the ‘ten great 
novels, the noblest available to English readers” 
(‘Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for Private 
Reading.’ Chicago: Charles H, Kerr & Co.). 
The vote was taken in 1884, or before Tolstoi’s 
‘War and Peace’ dawned on the English hori- 
zon, and this author’s name is of course unmen- 
tioned. Three of Turgeneff’s works received at 
most two votes, against twenty-three for Auer- 
bach’s ‘ On the Heights,’ the lowest on the result- 
ing list. 

The “ Elite Engagement Calendars” issued by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. make a prettily framed or- 
nament for the shelf or table. A lady who is 
content with nine engagements a month could 
wish nv better memorandum. 

Notes on Verrocchio as the master and pre- 
cursor of Leonardo da Vinci, by M. Eugéne 
Miintz, are the most noticeable portion of the 
contents of L’Art for September 1. They are il- 
lustrated. 

The Revue Internationale de Vl Enseignement, 
a monthly magazine of solid worth published in 
Paris by Armand Colin & Cie., has in its Septem- 
ber number an unusually attractive table of con- 
tents. We remark a sketch, by M. Louis Leger, 
of the beginnings of Russian literature; an article 
on the utility (or say rather inutility) of Greek in 
the study of botany, in which tbe writer summa- 
rizes an essay on this subject by Dr. Wilbelin 
Petrold of Brunswick; thespeech and formal ad- 
dress on behalf of the Institute made by its Presi 
dent, M. Zeller, at the Heidelberg festival; and 
the text of the decree by which M. Paul Bert 
bas created the Tonkin Academy (Bac-ki-han- 
lam-vien). 

Mr. Henry Harrisse is about to give a perma- 
nent form and value to his investigation of the 
dilapidated library of Fernando Columbus. From 
B. Westermann & Co. we have his prospectus for 
subscriptions to ‘ Excerpta Colombiana: Biblio- 
graphie de 400 Pitces Gothiques, Frangaises, 
Italiennes et Latines du commencement du XVIe 
Siécle’ (Paris: H. Welter). These early works, 
in prose and verse, were printed before 1559 at 
Paris, Lyons, Avignon, in Germany and the 
north of Italy. Mr. Harrisse’s notes will be co- 
pious and authoritative; and in the case of Co- 
lumbus’s books ‘four-fifths of the collection) he 
wili reproduce this bibliophile’s inscriptions of 
price, place of purchase, and sometimes personal 
details. The edition will be limited to 288 copies. 


—Proposals have been issued by Joel Munsell’s 
Sons, Albany, for a work entitled ‘ America He- 
raldica’ to be edited by E. de V. Vermont. It is 
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to consist of six parts, costing $15.00 in all, to 
contain 192 colored coats-of-arms. The 12 coats 
have been selected, and the list is appended to 
tne circular. It is said that undoubted facts only 
will be stated; yet in a preceding paragraph it 1s 
said that there will be ‘‘a short argument con- 
cerning the family connection, if any, between 
the European and American possessors of said 
coats-of-arms.” The list is not encouraging. 
Many of the families named never used a coat- 
of-arms, and many more have no evidence of a 
right to use one. Of course there are two hun- 
dred families now residing in America who are 
armigeri, Reckoning in those of other than 
British nationality, probably there are two thou- 
sand such families, possibly very many more. 
But this list does not treat of these true cases. It 
is confined almost entirely to British families, 
and is incorrect even in regard to them. We see 
no good purpose to be served by this publication; 
certainly, no excuse for the very costly form it 1s 
to assume. Printing in gold and colors does not 
add to the historical value of the work, though it 
does to the expense. As the project now looks, it 
would be emphatically an American Book of 
Snobs. It would aid nothing to our knowledge of 
the past, it would in no way justify the title of 
‘America Heraldica ’; it would foster and perpetu- 
ate error; and it would properly point many a sneer 
from transatlantic writers. We sincerely trust 
that the misguided promoter of the scheme will 
drop it, and do some honest literary hard work. 
We suggest to him, for example, an inquiry as 
to the number of noblemen now resident in the 
United States. It seems that emigration has 
nearly extinguished the Norwegian nobility. 
France, Germany, and Italy have sent many 
genuine bearers of titles here. Let us havea 
register of these, and we shall get facts, whether 
they be valuable or not. 


—The Century closes the year with a brilliant 
number. Something of the romance and a good 
deal of the hardship to be found in a Gloucester 
fishing voyage give occasion for the broad sea- 
effects of the leading illustrations, and for a well- 
written description of the sailors’ lives, with their 
wives and families (in the Kingsley vein of feel- 
ing) in the background. This article is, perhaps, 
“timely”; but, politically, the topic of our 
fishery interests is handled with much clearness 
and vigor in a communication by Capt. J. W. 
Collins to the ‘‘Open Letters” department. He re- 
views the situation from the standpoint of the 
fishermen, and explains exactly why they do not 
desire a renewal of the conditions of the expired 
treaty. We have space here only to direct atten- 
tion to it es an able and succinct exposition of 
the Cape Ann case. There are agreeable articles 
on Bjérnson’s home and private life, and on the 
Assos expedition, though the illustrations are by 
far the most valuable portion ot the latter. Edu- 
cation is attended to by President Gilman, who 
makes a plea in favor of the introduction of 
manual training into the public schools, lending 
the weight of his authority toa growing cause; 
and Matthew Arnold contributes some results he 
has reached in thinking over his observations on 
foreign common schools, which he hopes may be 
as serviceable in America as in England. This is 
the address recently delivered by him before the 
University of Pennsylvania. He reinforces his 
well-known views in favor of a consolidation of 
State education, with the purpose of bringing the 
influence of the centres of the higher education, 
and the heads of opinion in them, more directly 
into connection with the common schools, This 
is the ideal of the Western universities, and in 
Michigan at least Mr. Arnold could study some 
of the practical results on American soil. The 
instinct of home rule and local independence is 
too deeply set in our people to allow of any such 
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close educational bonds between universities and 
common schools as are possible in bureaucratic 
communities. The Century's Prospectus of an 


nouncements for the next year is very loug, and 


is partly made up of articles crowded over from 
this year, and of others which are not expected to 
appear until after another twelvemonth has gone 
by. The most important is the Life of Lincoln, 
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tify “ history” and tradition in regard to this 
singular character, examining those statements 
regarding his fortunate 
which have been accepted, as coming from Dex 
ter himself, though inherently as improbable as 
they were foolish. He thus disposes of the tales 


of his sending warming-pans and (English) Hibles 


ventures 


commercial 


| to the West Indies. In illustration of the un 


by his secretaries, Messrs, Nicolay and Hay, which | 


will be one of the monuments of our history. 
Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Van Rensselaer, Dr. Eg 
gleston, Cable, and Stockton are prominently 
put forward, and there are to be serials on the 
Food Question, Spiritism, and the War, though 
the last subject is to occupy less space, 


—-Americans who visit Stratford. on-Avon have 
henceforth a new motive and a new object of cu 
riosity. Their countryman, Mr. Henry F. Wa- 
ters, has discovered in ** Ye Ancient House,” now 
standing in admirable preservation on High 
Street, and ‘‘the best specimen now left in that 


| 


street, or perhaps in the borough,” the home | 
built for himself in 1596 by Thomas Rogers, the | 


maternal grandfather of John Harvard. This 
truly elegant specimen of the domestic architec- 
ture of the pericd is shown in a heliotype plate 
prefixed to the October number of the New Eny- 
land Historical and 
and it is pleasant to observe next door to what 
might be called the cradle of Harvard College the 
store of a well-to-do printer, bookseller, and sta 
tioner. Here in Shakspere’s time lived Kathe 
rine Rogers till she married Robert Harvard, 
‘‘and to it she may have come with her little son 
John to attend the obsequies of her father,” a 
prominent citizen, ‘‘one of the Aldermen,” who 
died February 20, 1610-11. Mr. Waters pro 
duces the probate act of Thomas Rogers's will, 
and prints a large number of wills of Harvari's 
ancestors and connections, broadening out our 
knowledge of him till it toyches the New World 
again through his step-father, Richard Yearwood, 
who was related to Sir George Yeardley, the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. The record of Yeurwood’s 
marriage to ‘‘ Katherine Ellettsone” has also 
been found in the parish register of Wandsworth, 
Surrey, and proves that this thrice-married dame 
was widowed each time less than a year before 
plunging again into matrimony. The will of her 
sister Rose, who married Ralph Reason, is given, 
wherein she calls herself ** Raysings.” ** Rasing ™ 
was another form of her husband's name, the fa- 
mily crest being a bunch of grapes; and Mr. Wa- 
ters pertinently recalls Falstaff’s jest—** If rea 
sons were as plenty as blackberries.” Thanks to 
these intelligent and almost instinctive researches, 
as Mr. J. T. Hassam remarks in the Register, 
‘from being almost a semi-mythical figure in 
our early colonial history, John Harvani bids 
fair to become one of the best known of the first 
generation of settlers on these shores. No better 
illustration could be given of the importance of 
the work Mr. Waters is doing in England; no 
more striking instance could be found of the ex- 
traordinary success which is attending his labors 
there. The Committee earnestly hope that 
funds sufficient to carry on still further these va- 
luable investigations may be speedily raised.’ 


Genealogical Register ; 


—This number of the Register 1s notable also 
in other ways. It closes the fortieth annual vol- 
ume of a work which is the pioneer of its kind, 
and has been maintained with extraordinary vigor 
and interest, never greater than now under the 
editorship of Mr. John Ward Dean, whose con- 
tinuous connection with it covers thirty-two 
years. By a pleasing coincidence, the present 
month witnesses the commemoration in England 
of the eight-bundredth anniversary of the com. 
pletion of the Domesday Survey of Evgland. In 
a paper on Lord Timothy Dexter, Mr. William 
Cleaves Todd of Newburyport attempts to ree- 





trustworthiness of history, Mr. Todd cites Prof 
J. D. Butler of Madison, Wis., 
father, an eye-witness, often told him, in regant 
to Ethan Allen's ‘In the name of the Gteat Je 
hovah and the Continental Congress,” that what 


whose grand 


the surprised commander at Ticonderogn actually 
heard was, ** Come out of here, vou d-—d old rat 


This matches Taylor's reply to Santa Anna 
‘General Taylor never surrenders,” transiated 
by a skilful aide from the vernacular, ** Tell bim 


to go to hell.” 
Rev. George M. Bodge. is 


Another important paper, by the 
nthe Sudbury fight 
of which the date is fixed bevond cavil, and mans 
fresh particulars given. As this is the 
chapter on “Soldiers in King Philip's War 
more are to come, there ts plenty of material for 


sixteenth 


and 


a book of permanent value, and we hope one is 
intended. 


The eighth volume of Mr. Henry 
Laxize’s edition of the Works of Alexander Han 
ilton (Putnams 
The ninth and final volume will consist of the 
Federalist 17TNO- IN 
high degree of interest and value, and exhibit the 


Calaot 
concludes the Correspondenc 


These letters p> Sess 8 


writer's dispassionate character under the very 
strongest personal 
which he composed his letter to Philp Schuyler 
(February 18, 1781 
under unjust reproof, quitted Washington's nih 


provocation The heat in 


. informing him of bis having, 


tary family, does not seem to us, as it does to the 
editor, completely to invalidate its judgment of 
Washington. We are not bound t 
judgment, but there seems no reason to doubt 
that it was genuine. 
mentary passion and Hamilton's 
accounts of the defeat of Arnold's 
treachery, and of Andre's execution might well be 
borrowed almost textually for our school-books 
of history; just as his autobiographical sketch for 
the information of a Scotch relative might be 
adopted by the shorter dictionary makers. In 
one of the letters, never before published, by the 
way, is this singular reference to his father 
‘Though, as I am informed, a man of respecta 
ble connections in Scotland,” etc. As early as 
1788, it is noting. Hamilton 
prudence in procuring the admission of Vermont, 
because the South was jealous of any increase of 
Northern votes in Congress; and in 1795, writing 
to Pickering. who was about to leave the Cabi- 
net, he urged the absolute necessity of choosing a 
successor ‘‘ from some State south of Pennsylva 
nia. All the great offices in the hands of men 
from Pennsylvania northward do the 
Lord knows what mischief. 1 speak as to pub 
lic opinion.” In his disgust at the state of par- 
ties in 1802, Hamilton proposed to James A. 
Bayard the formation of *‘ The Christian Consti- 
tutional Society,” whose objects should be: ‘1. 
The support of the Christian religjon. 2. The 
support of the Constitution of the United States.” 
The year after his death, was born the future 
leader of a party which held that the support of 
the Christian religion was incompatible with the 
support of the United States Constitution as 
Hamilton had helped to make it—the Constitu- 
tion which the civil war destroyed. Hamilton 
did not propose to ‘‘ put God in the Constitution,” 
but he had the queer notion that his C. C. Socie- 
ty might promote ‘‘institutions of a charitable 
and useful nature, in the management of Fede- 
ralists.”. The revival of this idea wovld perhaps 
not be hard for our stalwart Republicans. Our 
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and not dictated by mi 
resentment, 


Gates, of 


worth advises 


would 
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recent legislation over the Presidential succession 
is recalled by this passage in a letter of 1792: 
‘You know how much it was a point to establish 
the Secretary of State as the officer who was to 
administer the government in defect of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. Here, I acknowledge, 
though I took far less part than was supposed, I 
ran counter to Mr. Jefferson’s wishes,” etc. Mr. 
Lodge is somewhat unlucky in his tart rebuke 
(p. 512) of Mr, J. C. Hamilton’s slovenly editing, 
which made him print Gouvion for Gouvernet: 
for on the opposite page (513), on page 523, and 
in the index he prints Harrison Grey Otis (for 
Gray). This first letter to Otis is omitted from 
the Correspondence index, which is far too mea- 
gre, dealing only with the names of the persons 
addressed by Hamilton. The general index is 
open to a like censure, and is wrougly said to em- 
brace vols. i-viii, though a separate index is ex- 
pressly provided for the latter (in connection with 
a part of vol. vii). 


—‘*The American Publication Society of He- 
brew” at Chicago have issued an ‘ Assyrian 
Manual,’ by Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Harvard. It is 
designed for those ‘‘who desire to become ac- 
quainted with the Assyrian language, but who 
cannot readily have access to oral instruction.” 
It contains tables of the different classes of cha- 
racters used in writing Assyrian, a grammar of 
the language, transliterated texts, texts in the 
cuneiform character, translations, notes, and 
glossary. The preface contains instructions for 
the use of the book by those who have no teach- 
er. To such persons, and to many other stu- 
dents, this Manual, the first of the kind that 
has appeared in Assyrian, will be of very 
great service. The only formidable thing 
in learning the Assyrian language is the 
difficulty of mastering the written charac- 
ters. In other respects it is comparatively easy, 
especially for those who have studied Hebrew. 
Those who fully master the less than two hun- 
dred pages of this book will have accomplished 
the most irksome part of their task. The trans- 
literation in Roman characters, though it may of- 
fend some eyes, will doubtless be found, all things 
considered, to be advantageous. And, with a 
nearly complete list of signs and a not inconsi- 
derable vocabulary, the student will be fairly 
equipped for the examination of the already 
great mass of Babylonian-Assyrian literature, 
and for the investigation of the important his- 
torical and other questions that yet await solu- 
tion. There are several chairs of Assyrian in this 
country, and the Wolfe expedition has brought 
cuneiform material to New York. An ever- 
widening field, embracing the beginning of Greek 
art, as well as the illustration of the Old Testa- 
ment and the reconstruction of Western Asiatic 
history, is opened to the young men of this gene- 
ration. Professor Lyon has performed his task 
with conscientiousness and skill. 


—The English Eclipse Expedition, whose per- 
sonnel was given in No. 1104 of the Nation, ar- 
rived in Grenada about two weeks before the 
eclipse, and divided into two, so as to eliminate 
as far as possible any local effects of unfavorable 
weather. Their observations were wholly suc- 
cessful, and it was noticed that the corona ex- 
tended nearly two diameters from the sun, ex- 
hibiting a feathery structure at the poles. Good 
photographs were obtained of the spectrum of 
the corona at the blue end, this spectrum being 
similar to that of the eclipse of 1853, as observed 
in the Caroline Islands of the South Pacific. The 
recent observations are also confirmatory of those 
in Egypt of the eclipse of 1882. Capt. Darwin’s 
work with the coronagraph is reported as dis- 
appointing, the glare of irradiation from the 
body of the sun being visible on his plates, and 
not the true corona, Many astronomical physi- 
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we will be greatly disappointed to know that 
Dr. Huggins, the inventor of this instrument, 
regards its failure as fatal to the method which 
seemed to promise so much new knowledge of the 
corona. The partial phases of the eclipse fur- 
nished conditions which would put the success 
of the method beyond doubt, if the plates showed 
the corona partially cut off by the moon during 
its approach to and passage over the sun. Not 
only at Grenada, but at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where a coronagraph was also used by Dr. Gill, 
this partial cutting off of the corona fails to ap- 
pear in the photographs taken, and Dr. Huggins 
hastens to be himself the first to make known this 
untoward result. Mr. Common, however, con- 
siders it quite possible, and indeed probable, that 
this is entirely due to the state of the sky, for we 
have the positive evidence that the moon has 
been seen so projected in various solar eciipses, 
and in one case it was so photographed. The 
fact of greatest importance brought to light by 
the observations of this eclipse appears from the 
work of Prof. Tacchini, who found that the 
prominences as observed during the eclipse, and 
after the eclipse by the usual full-sunshine me- 
thod, are entirely different objects; the latter be- 
ing, in fact, only a part of an intricate phenome- 
non, while the former, as seen only during 
eclipses, are, wholly or in part, downrushes of 
relatively cool material. The prominences seen 
during the eclipse itself had the same character 
as the filamentous or so-called ‘‘ white promi- 
nences” observed by Prof. Tacchini at the Caroline 
Islands in 1883; and they appear whiter and 
dimmer as the distance from the photosphere in- 
creases. The curious prolongation of the coro- 
na observed on several previous occasions to oc- 
cupy the sun’s equatorial plane does not appear 
in any of the photographs taken, though it was 
visible at all of the stations except Mr. Lock- 
yer’s. 
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ADMIRAL PORTER'S NAVAL HISTORY. 


The Naval History of the Civil War. By Ad- 
miral David D. Porter, United States Navy. 
New York: The Sherman Publishing Company. 
Pp. 843. 

At the present time, when correct methods of 

historical investigation are being gradually ap- 

plied to the study of the war, the appearance of 

a naval history by Admiral Porter has, or should 

have, asingular importance. In the multitude 

of books treating of the Rebellion, there is to be 
found no adequate account of naval operations 
as a whole, much less a discussion of their strate- 
gic merits from a competent professional critic. 
This is all the more remarkable as the war at sea 
presents a novelty and an interest absolutely sui 
generis. Apart from its merely dramatic fea- 
tures, it is the first, and, but for the struggle be- 
tween Chili and Peru, one might almost say the 
only, contest in which the modern appliaaces 
that have revolutionized the art of naval war- 
fare—marine engines, ironclads, rifled guns, rams 
and torpedoes—have been employed, and its bat- 
tles are as far removed from Trafalgar as Water- 
loo is from Agincourt; so much so, indeed, that 
for the student of naval science as it exists, there 
is little or nothing to claim his attention before 

1861. . 

In many respects Admiral Porter is exception- 
ally well equipped for his task. He was actively 
employed from the very beginning in the most 
responsible duties, and his service ended only 
with the fall of Richmond. The Gulf, the Mis- 
sissippi, the Atlantic coast, the James River be- 
came in turn the field of his operations, and the 
operations were upon a more extended scale than 
those of any other commander. His relations 
with the great military and political leaders were 
close and confidential. He had no serious differ- 





ences with his colleagues of the army except 
Gen. Butler, and none at all with those of the 
navy, either superiors or subordinates. His 
energy and tenacity, his resource, his readiness 
to take responsibility, his cool strategic judg- 
ment, his game-cock pluck, which made fighting 
only the keenest sport, and, finally, his success, 
which culminated in the two great victories of 
Vicksburg and Fort Fisher, have given him a 
place in the history of the navy second only to 
that of Farragut. 

Admiral Porter's book, from which we had 
reason to look for so much, is in different parts 
of very unequal merit, and on the whole is a dis- 
appointment. The most satisfactory chapters, as 
might be expected, are those narrating events 
that came under the author’s own eye. In the 
campaign on the Mississippi he is at his best. His 
story is clear and simple, and, telling of events 
with which he is personally familiar, he writes 
rapidly, with a firm hand, and with a certain de- 
gree of power. The account of New Orleans is 
reasonably full, and is supplemented by copies of 
the official reports. In the description of the 
first attack on Fort Fisher, Gen. Butler comes in 
for his full meed of censure. The second attack, 
especially that part of it in which the Naval 
Brigade was concerned, receives a somewhat im- 
perfect treatment. There is a strong opinion 
am ng professional men that a better organiza- 
tion and more thorough preparation would have 
given a very different aspect to the forlorn hope 
which Breese led to the assault of the northeast 
bastion, but the Admiral’s account tells little 
more than his official report, sent in immediately 
after the action. 

Aside from the narrative of personal expe- 
rience, the most valuable part of the ‘ Naval His- 
tory’ is to be found in the critical opinions upon 
operations directed by other commanders. In 
passing judgment upon his contemporaries the Ad- 
miral is outspoken, but always fair and free 
from prejudice or partisan feeling. He cordially 
unites in the popular judgment of Farragut, and 
dwells on the great merits of Du Pont, showing 
how that most brilliant officer was sacriticed to 
the misguided policy of the Navy Department. 
Goldsborough gets the faint praise he deserves; 
the fine sailor-like qualities of Rowan are applaud- 
ed, and the conduct of the officers at the Norfolk 
Yard, at the Head of the Passes, and at Galveston 
in 1863 is stamped with unmeasured ceondemna- 
tion. Full justice is done to Foote, Davis, Rod- 
gers, and Worden, and a warm commendativn is 
given to Bailey, who became the victim of Farra- 
gut’s unintentional misstatement. But it is espe- 
cially when discussing operations from a profes- 
sional standpoint that the Admiral’s criticisms 
are important. The opinions that he expresses 
of Stringham’s attack upon Fort Hatteras, of the 
engagement at Donelson, of the naval assault on 
Fort Sumter, of Buchanan’s action in the Ten- 
nessee, of the escape of the Florida from Mobile 
and of the Sumter from New Orleans, are the ma- 
ture judgments of the greatest living master of 
naval warfare, given without reserve, and as 
such their value to the critical student of naval 
history can hardly be overestimated. 

Side by side with its merits Admiral Porter's 
book has some very serious defects, both of form 
and matter. Its clumsy shape, its double col- 
umns, its glaring covers, and its abominable 
woodcuts are needlessly repelling, and many es- 
sential maps are wanting. Insome parts of the 
book there is an almost inconceivable carelessness 
about names and dates, Thus the Pembina is 
half the time called the “ Paulina”; the Tyler 
always figures as the ‘‘ Taylor,” Col. Vogdes as 
‘“Vodges,” Chas, H. Marshall as ‘‘ Chas, H. Max- 
well,” Gen. Lloyd Tilghman as ‘Loyd Tighl- 
man.” On p, 184 the Admiral says: 

“Tn April, 1862, after the war had progressed 
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for a year, Gen. Leonidas Polk seizei upon the 
heights near Belmont, Ky., and, mounting heavy 
guns there, blocked the way for army transports 
from Cairo to the sea.” 


It would be difficult to crowd more gross blun- 
ders into a single sentence. Belmont is not in 
Kentucky, but in Missouri ; the heights that Polk 
seized were at Columbus, on the opposite bank of 
the river ; the date at which Polk seized them 
was early in September, 1861, and they were 
abandoned in the following February. How a 
writer who describes in detail all the operations 
at Belmont, Fort Donelson, and Island No. 10 
could make such an error and crystallize it by 
the phrase, ‘‘after the war had progressed for a 
year,” is something that passes comprehevsion. 
The succeeding events, oscillating at random be- 
tween 1861 and 1862, are reduced to hopeless con- 
fusion. Of course, heedlessness like this makes 
the book wholly untrustworthy as to names and 
dates. Other errors of a no less glaring kind 
serve to throw serious doubt upon all the Admi- 
ral’s statements. Thus he says that ‘in cases of 
non-condemnation [of prizes], compensation was 
always allowed by the courts”; which is very 
wide of the truth. Of the 7rent affair, it is said, 
rather audaciously, that ‘‘the wires under the 
sea were flashing the news to England about 
the outrage to the British tlag,” when there was 
no submarine cable in operation. According to 
the Admiral, the best evidence of the illegality 
of England's action in reference to the Alabama 
is to be found in the fact that the “* English Com- 
missioners,” animated by a sense of fair play, 
concurred in the Geneva award—a fact that will 
be new to most of his readers. 

The Admiral’s method of presentation, as well 
as his matter, leaves much to be desired. When 
he is off his own ground, his narrative is dis 
jointed, involved, sometimes almost incoherent. 
Inconsequential statements, repetitions, interrup- 
tions, bits of information thrown in pell-mell, 
give parts—and a good many parts—of his big 
volume the effect of notes transcribed from a 
scrap-book. He proposes in his preface to ‘* put 
the records in plain shape and write them down 
in plain English.” Unfortunately, in too many 
places he has done neither. Admirals may be 
allowed a good deal of latitude in literature, but 
such phrases as the resolution ‘* was never resur- 
rected,” ‘each vessel fighting on her own hook,” 
and ‘‘Semmes began to breathe a little easy,” 
would hardly be tolerated in a schoolboy ; while 
the rhetorical flights, as where “the army and 
navy wiped out the foul blow that had been 
struck,” or men were * carried away by the gla- 
mour of a great contest,” or the rebels forgot 
‘‘that the men they were slaying not long before 
may have met them in amity at the festive 
board,” are worthy only of a dime novel. There 
are innumerable passages of this character, but 
one example will suffice. On page 42 the Admi- 
ral says : 

‘* It was only when these deaths of gallant offi- 
cers occurred that the country began to realize 
the Secessionists were animated with a fell pur- 
po-e which would not be appeased until the whole 
land was saturated with blood and sorrow walked 


over the battle-fields where friends and foes lay 
mingled together in the arms of death.” 


This is a fair sample of the rubbish that fills 
page after page of the Admiral’s book, when he 
gets away from the Mississippi. Nevertheless, 
some portions of the work have real merit ; and 
though, as a whole, it cannot be considered well 
done, either from a popular or a professional 
point of view, both the popular reader and the 
naval student, if they have time and patience to 
separate the wheat from the chaff, will find them- 
selves repaid by its perusal. 


—— — 4 








ENGLISH EXPLORATIONS IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 


English Explorations and Settlements in North 
America, 1497—1689. (Narrative and Criti- 
cal History of America. Volume iii.) Edited 
by Justin Winsor. Boston: Houghton, Mif 
flin & Co. 


THE present volume, the second in course of pub 
lication, and apparently the first written, bids 
fair to prove of wider interest than its pre 
decessor, That followed the course of Span 
ish discovery and conquest, this depicts the 
foundation of English colonies; and though 
there is fascination still in travellers’ tales, 
readers to-day find a keener zest in watch 
ing the unfolding of political formations, The 
earlier chapters, indeed, rehearse the begin 
nings of Arctic exploration, the records of 
which vie in interest with those of any land; 
but the bulk of the book is devoted to an exposi 
tion of the process whereby Englishmen wrested 
from the wilderness the secret of colonization, 
and learned amid new conditions to separate the 
germ from the wrappings of government. 

The papers show a uniformity in style and 
structure. Nearly all are pitched in the low 
business like tone of modern historical writing. 
which may soothe but cannot exhilarate the 
reader. None of the writers have “ sacriticed 
fact to rhetoric”; the majority have made no at 
tempt at literary effect. Nor is this all: the 
point of view, the method of treatment, have a re 
semblance which is explained when we observe 
that, in selecting his collaborators, the editor has 
availed himself largely of the assistance of those 
historical societies whose tield of action lay with 
iu the limits of the volume. 

Mr. Charles Deane, Vice President of the Mas 
sachusetts Historical Society, isthe author of two 
valuable articles. He opens the volume with an 
exhaustive account of the Cabots, comprised in a 
narrative of seven pages and a critical essay of 
fifty—a fine illustration of the law of the discus 
sion of sources, viz.: that the length of the exami 
nation of materials must be in inverse ratio to | 
the square of their extent. It is interesting to | 
compare with this monograph the book recently | 
published by M. Harrisse, entitled ‘Jean et Sa- | 
bastien Cabot’ (Paris, 1882), and to note a sub 
stantial agreement in conclusions, while in ful 
ness of bibliographic detail the advantage is cer- 
tainly with Mr. Deane. Both writers give the 
chief credit of the discovery of North America to 
Jobn Cabot, and place the discovery in 1497 and | 
not in 1494, as the ‘Cabot " map hasit. As to 
the landfall they are at variance, Mr. Deane re- 
garding the claim made for Cape Breton on the 
map of 1544 as sufficient, in the absence of other 
testimony, to make that a working hypothesis, 
while M. Harrisse. from an examination of the 
topography of that region and a calculation of 
Cabot’s rate of sailing, is inclined to put the 
landfall further north, and to consider the entry 
on the map as resulting from an attempt made by 
Sebastian Cabot to revise his fading recollec- 
tions of the discovery in the light of Cartier's 
explorations. To our mind, this view has much 
to recommend it. 

In his second article Mr. Deane has set some 
order in the tangle of royal grants in New Eng- 
land, made in the happy days when the geography 
of that region had scarcely asserted its claim to 
regard, and has sketched the political history of 
the several colonies down to 1689 rather more 
briefly than the limits of the volume required. 
In the critical chapter, a copy of the ‘‘ Win- 
throp” map of Boston, the earliest known, dis- 
covered in the British Museum since the chapter 
was written, has been inserted. A fuller account 
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of the Massachusetts public records than is here 
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given can now be found in the report of the Com- 
mission on the Records, recently printed 

It is a little odd, in view of the course adopted 
elsewhere in the book, that all the New England 
Plymouth 
treated by one band, and we look. for protests 
from several quarters, particularly the 
small but sensitive State that borders Narragan 
Deane nor the editor 
is imbued with sufficient hatred of the oppressors 
of Roger Williams. . 

“It is interesting,” says Dr. Hale in his essays 
» Hawkins and Drake, very 
sizing a well known part of the former's carver 


colonies eacept should have bees 


fren 


sett Bay, since neither Mr 


properly empha 


“to observe that in all these early narratives of 
the slave trade there is no intimation that it in 
volved cruelty or any form of wrong. Hawkins 
sailed on the ship Jesus with faith as serene as if 
he had sailed on a crusade. His sailing orders to 
his four ships close with words which remind one 
Serve God daily 
preserve your victuals 

iv 


company shall yom in 


of Cromwell love one an 


oOtber ; beware of (ire 
and keep good company serve God’ it 
is meant that the ship's 
and this 
In one of their 
incursions on the Guinea coast they were aln 


Thos 


religious services morning and evening 
these slave-traders regularly did 


destroved vy the native negroes, as they well de 


served to be. Hawkins narrates the adventure 


with this comment God, who worketh all 
things for the best, would not have it se, and 
by him we escaped without danger His nani 


be praised for it And again, when they were 


nearly starved, becalmed ino mid ocean \} 
mighty God, who never suffereth his elect 
perish, sent us the onlinary breege All who 


intend to dip into the late anti-slavery cont: 
versy are advised to keep the above pmragraph 
before them. Dr. Hale, who has devoted much 


study to the question, is convinced that Drake, in 
157M, discovered the present Bay of San Kyan 
cisco, and holds out hope of the speedy and de 
should be 
H. Bancroft's 
lifferent opi 


finitive decision of the question. It 
stated that the author of Mr. H 
tirst volume on California is of a 
nieuw 

With the chapters by C. ¢ 
and Fox inthe Northwest 


Santh on Frobisher 
and W. W. Henry of 
Virginia on Raleigh, we leave for a time the pe 
riod of discovery and enter upon that of coloniza 
tion, guided by Robert A. Brock of the Virginia 
Historical who the bungling 
struggle of the Jamestown colony for existence. 
He refuses to accept the story of, the rescue of 
South by Pocahontas, and brings the history of 
Virginia down to 1680. He is followed by Dr 
De Costa, who upholds his peculiar views re- 
garding Weymouth and Gosnold in an interest 
ing chapter on Norumbega 


Society, relates 


This is supplement 
ed by an editorial note containing a valuable list 
of the earliest English publications on America 
(1508-1509). 

From a somewhat perfunctory and nebulous 
chapter by Dr. Ellis on the religious element in 
New England, wherein he has not done by the 
subject what we rightfully expected from him, 
we pass toone of the best bits of work in the 
book, an article on the Pilgrim Church and Ply 
mouth Colony by Prof. F. B. Dexter of Yaie Col 
lege—altogether admirable, and a model of what 
such a summary should be. 

Jobn Austin Stevens treats of New York from 
1664 to 1689 in an agreeable essay, notable for an 
unusual estimate of Sir Edmond Andros. This 
is not shared by Mr. W. A. Whitehead of the 
New Jersey Historical Society, who relates the 
confused story of the Jerseys. The,founding of 
Pennsylvania is described by Mr. F. D. Stone, 
Librarian of the Historical Society of that State, 
and the volume closes with a chapter on the Bal- 
timore Colony by William T. Brantly of the Ma- 
ryland Historical Society, who takes the usual 








local view of the religious tolerance practised by 
the Proprietary. We must not omit reference to 
a short but very complete monograph by G. B. 
Keen on Plowden’s Colony of New Albion, which 
will be new to many. 

As a whole, the volume is well up to the stan- 
dard already set. The editor has not written 
much for it, but marks of his supervision abound. 
If the number of maps and cuts bas fallen off, it 
is partially due to the subject-matter. It is 
much to be regretted that modern reference- 
maps have not been more freely inserted, both 
in this and the former volume. With a work in 
octavo or smaller it is permissible, and often ad- 
visable, to relegate maps to an atlas ; but where, 
as here, the page is abundantly large, it is a pity 
that readers should be forced to refer from one 
cumbersome volume to another. 

The effect of having the history of a colony 
treated by a loyal resident of the locality is good, 
and, in spite of # compensatory lack of continu- 
ity, necessitati:.z an unpleasant dependence upon 
the index, the codperative method may score an- 
other success. If it be said that the colonial pe- 
riod is peculiarly adapted to such treatment, and 
that it will fail to secure a faithful picture of na- 
tional life, we cannot agree. We believe that 
the United States can have its past most truth- 
fully portrayed by a siriiful blending of local, 
sectional monographs. That it may at some 
time be given to one man to write the philoso- 
phy of our history, we do not mean to deny ; but 
the history itself will be best told by a union of 
writers, so long as the national motto shall retain 
its truth. 


RUSSIAN AUTHORS FOR FRENCH 
READERS. 

UNDER the title ‘Le Roman russe’ (Paris: Plon 
& Nourrit; Boston: Schoenhof), M. le vicomte 
». M. de Vogiié has now collected and arranged 
the very interesting studies upon Russian litera- 
ture which he has contributed to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes during the past three years. He 
has prefixed to them a general introductory chap- 
ter upon the present condition of literary art in 
France, which appeared in the same periodical 
in May last, only a few weeks before the com- 
plete work was published. Another short, but 
for the purpose of the author very complete, 
sketch of the poets who illuminated the years be- 
fore ‘‘ the forties,” the great era in Russian lite- 
rary history, and of whom the central figure is 
Pushkin, which appeared about the same time 
in the Revue Bleue, was taken from the chapter 
upon the influence of Byron and the Romantic 
school during the earher years of the century. 
Thus the entirely unpublished matter that a 
reader will find in looking through the newly is- 
sued volume is not very great. The most impor- 
tant and interesting portion of it is what relates 
to Bielinsky and the critical tempests of the mid- 
dle of the century, the wars of the Slavophiles 
and the Occidentals, of the literary coteries of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg; and, closely con- 
nected with this, the half-philosophical, half-po- 
litical disturbances which influenced all the lite- 
rary life and work of the period. Much of this 
was originally scattered through the papers upon 
the four great masters, Gogol, Turgeneff, Dos- 
toyevsky, and Tolstoi, which were published in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes at long intervals, 
and the final form in which the whole appears is 
rather a rearrangement of the material already 
prepared than a revision and condensation of it, 
as at first it seems to be. 

Nothing more interesting and more instructive 
could be found for a critical study of the methods 
of a writer who cares very much for the form in 
which he clothes his thought, than a comparison 
of the article in the Revue upon Turgeneff,for in- 
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stance, with the chapter in ‘Le Roman russe’ 
upon the same writer. All that had a merely 
temporary interest (the article appeared just af- 
ter the death of Turgeneff in 1883) has been care- 
fully removed, as well as many eloquent passages 
which, though uot inappropriate where they 
were, injured the unity and simplicity of the im- 
pression. These passages all find their place in 
an introduction to the chapter, which prepares 
the way for what is to come, and leaves no neces- 
sity for explanatory remarks. The fine literary 
sense of M. de Vogiié, developed by his classical 
training and sympathies, has thus brought out 
the figure of the master by very simple means, 
with far greater clearness and vigor than before. 
It is a much better literary performance, and if 
it is not so spontaneous, the reader forgives an 
author who understands so well how to conceal 
the labor he gives to the perfecting of his work. 
At a time when so many books are made up 
hastily, by a gathering together of fugitive pa- 
pers published here and there, such conscientious 
care is worthy of all praise. 

When M. de Vogiie first addressed the readers 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, Russian litera- 
ture was an almost unexplored field, and it is not 
too much to say that it is to his articles that 
French and English readers are indebtel fora 
knowledge of Tolstoi and of Dostoyevsky and 
even of Gogol. The article upon Tolstoi appear- 
ed only a few days before the republication in 
Paris of the French translation of ‘War and 
Peace,’ which, though published in St. Peters- 
burg ten years before, was known to very few 
outside of Russia. The enthusiasm with which 
the new writer was received was owing in a 
great measure to the clearness and beauty of the 
presentation of his works by M. de Vogiié. When 
the translation of ‘Crime and Chastisement ’ was 
published in Paris, the readers of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes were prepared for its reception by 
the very interesting and sympathetic article up- 
on Dostoyevsky which M. de Vogiié contributed 
to its pages not long afterwards. It is from the 
publication of these two works in Paris that the 
present great interest in Russian imaginative li- 
terature dates. Other translations had been made 
before, others had written of them with admira- 
tion and sympathy, but the public had never un- 
til then been moved and interested. More than 
thirty years ago Mérimée had written with en- 
thusiasm of Pushkin and Gogol, and bad publish- 
ed translations from both; Viardot, with the as- 
sistance of Turgeneff and other Russians, had also 
given some of their most interesting work, in 
translations far more faithful and expressive 
than much that is now being done; but the inte- 
rest in the literature did not extend beyond a 
small literary circle. Even Turgeneff, so well 
known and so much talked and written about, 
was comparatively unread during his lifetime, 
and Turgeneff is the most Occidental of Russian 
writers. 

M. de Vogiié bas not attempted to write a his- 
tory of Russian literature or even of the Russian 
novel. Such a work, for foreign readers, would 
be an impossibility, so wide and unexplored is 
the field, so numerous the writers, so unknown 
the literary and political and social history of the 
times. He has instead taken the four greatest 
writers of the last half century, all of whom are 
accessible by means of translations, more or less 
complete and satisfactory, of some, at least, of 
their writings. With sincere admiration, and ge- 
nerally with fine appreciation of all that is best 
and noblest in their writings and in their lives, 
he has presented to his readers both the writers 
and their principal works, their lives and the 
world in which they lived. 1f all this is interest- 
ing and attractive from its unlikeness to every- 
thing with which we are familiar, it is still more 








so from a certain simplicity and grandeur of 








soul, a sincerity and uprightness, alike in the au- 
thors and in the creations of their imaginations, 
which charms and subjugates us. This M. de 
Vogiié has felt, and bas made his readers feel, 
with a sympathetic and, to a certain extent, a po- 
etic fervor, ia his chapters upon Turgeneff and 
Tolstoi, and especially in that upon Dostoyevsky. 
He is not always so happy in what he says of Go- 
gol, or rather of his earlier writings, for no one 
has shown a greater depth of insight or a finer 
appreciation of all his later work, the work of 
his second manner, than M. de Vogiié. But the 
fantastic imagination of the supernatural legends 
of the Ukraine, the epic grandeur of ‘ Taras Bul- 
ba,’move him but little. He acknowledges his 
lack of sympathy in both cases, and he only 
touches upon the works of the author during this 
period of his literary life in order to show the 
transformation which took place in this most 
comprehensive and representative of writers, 
whose earlier work continued the romantic tra- 
dition of Pushkin and of Lermontoff while trans- 
forming it, and who later was the creator and 
the precursor of the modern school of Russian 
writers. All the latter partof M. de Vogiié’s 
study of Gogol, that part which relates to this 
second period of his literary life, is in his very 
best manner. 

M. de Vogiié is not a literary critic who is seek- 
ing to form and direct the opinions of his readers, 
much less to impose his own; but a student of 
literary history, seriously and enthusiastically 
impressed by the beauty and excellence of the 
new literature which he is in a great measure 
revealing to them. The reader does not always 
assent either to his literary or to his moral judg- 
ments, but the purity and elevation of purpose in 
all that he writes are so great that he does not 
offend even at such times. 

Turgeneff’s well-known story, ‘On the Eve,’ 
which originally appeared in Russia in 1859, has 
recently been translated into French by M. E. 
Halpérine, and published by Hetzel (New York : 
Christern), under the title ‘Un Bulgare,’ with 
the sub-title *‘ A la veille.” Itis strange that it 
should never have been translated into French 
before, as was announced at the time of its pub- 
lication, if such is really the fact. It is certainly 
one of the most exquisite of Turgeneff’s stories, 
as Helen is one of the most exquisite of his 
lovely young girls ; and nowhere has he drawn a 
character more successfully than that of Shubin. 
With his finest and most delicate touches he cre- 
ates this Russian Hamlet, whose melancholy is 
not sad but gay. From the opening chupter, 
where he lies in the shade on the river bank and 
discourses upon art and love and the rest of life, 
to the last page, he is in a sense the central figure 
of the book, the most sympathetic, the most hu- 
man of them all. Every one of his many inter- 
views with the good, serious, upright Bersenieff 
is a masterpiece; equalled only by the later ones 
with Uvar Ivanovitch. And who but Turgeneff 
could have created and used with such artistic 
skill this last expressively sitent personage ? The 
book is a poem from beginning to end in concep- 
tion and in treatment ; but that is only saying 
that it is written in Turgeneff’s customary fash- 
ion. 

Two of the earlier works of Count Leo Tolstol, 
‘The Cossacks’ and ‘ Sebastopol during the Siege,’ 
have recently been translated into French and 
published in a volume together, with the titles 
‘Les Cosaques’ and ‘Scénes du siége de Sébas- 
topol’ (Paris: Hachette; Boston: Schoenhof). In 
his early manhood Tolstoi served in a regiment 
of artillery for several years—at first, in 1851 and 
1852, in the Caucasus, in which the scene of ‘ Les 
Cosaques' is laid; and afterwards, during the 
Crimean war, in Sebastopol. it was here, dur- 
ing the siege, that some portions, at least, of the 
‘Scénes du siége de Sébastopol’ were written, 
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and from here that they were sent to Moscow for 
publication in the Russian Messenger while the 
siege was going on. The complete work is com- 
posed of three detached portions, entitled respec- 
tively Sebastopol in December, in May, and in 
August. These are neither personal recollections 
nor imaginary adventures, but sometbing be- 
tween the two: the personal impressions of the 
writer given under a slight veil of partly uureal 
circumstances. All the characteristics of the 
battle-scenes of ‘War and Peace’ are in these 
thrilling narratives of the events of the three 
periods chosen, and the personal emotion of the 
young officer of twenty-six, who relates what be 
sees passing around him constantly, moves his 
readers just as the sympathetic imagination of 
the mature author of ‘War and Peace’ does 
twelve years later, when he shows them, through 
the minds of his various heroes, his own impres- 
sions of war by means of the great battles of Na- 
poleon. 

After the Crimean war was over, Tolstoi 
published another semi-autobiographical work, 
‘Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth,’ a translation 
of which, by Mme. Arvéde: Barine, under the 
title ‘Enfance, adolescence, jeunesse,’ is an- 
nounced as in preparation, and of which frag- 
ments have already been published in the Rerue 
Blewe. This work, as we have had occasion to 
point out, apropos of the American version, has 
all the charm of a biography without actually re- 
lating the events of the author's external life. In 
all that is essential, however, the young Nicolas 
seems to reflect the growth of the moral and in- 
tellectual nature of Tolstoi himself, as in the nar- 
ration of his boyish faults and vanities and self- 
reproaches, in the minute and vivid descriptions 
of his life and companions, we divine the personal 
experience of the author. 

A little later than this, but during the same 
period of his life, in the years between his re- 
tirement from the army and his marriage, Tolstoi 
published his third work of importance, the ex- 
quisite idyl whicb has now appeared, under the 
title of ‘ Les Cosaques,’ in the same volume with 
the ‘Scénes du siége de Sébastopol.’ As long 
agoas 1878, Mr. Eugene Schuyler gave to Eng- 
lish readers a translation of this work, which 
Turgeneff is said to have considered * the finest 
and most perfect production of Russian litera- 
ture”; but it is only within afew months that 
it has been made accessible to French readers. 
‘Les Cosaques’ contains the first fresh impres- 
sions made upon Tolstoi during his years of mili- 
tary service in the Caucasus, by the free and un- 
civilized life into which he was thrown, and by 
the wild and magnificent scenery surrounding 
him. It is the poetic expression of the feelings 
of a very young man, filled with delight and 
astonishinent at the new existence revealed to 
him. The story itself is slight, but the interest 
never flags ; for here, as in all his later works, it 
does not depend upon events but upon the analy- 
sis of character and of feeling, the passionate ad- 
miration of the young man for everything around 
him, and his instinctive repulsion for the old life 
which he had left. Though published some time 
after this life in the Caucasus was over, and only 
after several other books, * Les Cosaques ’ has a 
certain freshness and joyousness of youth which 
none of the other works of Tolstoi possess ; and if 
it was revised and arranged at the time of its 
publication, it was probably written, in its essen- 
tial parts, in the midst of the scenes and the per- 
sons pictured in it. 

In 1860, at the age of thirty-two, Tolstoi mar- 
ried, and very soon after retired to his estates in 
the country, where he has lived ever since, in the 
midst of bis family and tenants, a life which the 
readers of ‘Anna Karénina’ might easily imagine 
for themselves, even without the revelations of 
his later works. At some time during this long 
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period of retirement from the world, but proba 
bly not during the earlier years, he wrote the 
charming story which has been translated fy 
M. lecomte d’Hauterive under the title of * Katia’ 
(Paris: Perrin; Boston: Schoenhof). This trans 
lation was first published in IS7S8, when Tolstoi 
had scarcely been beard of outside of Russia, and 
it was only when the book was republished a few 
months ago that it began to be read. Another 
translation, with the title * Mon mari et moi, ap 
peared last winter; but it was buried in the 
pages of the Rerue Internationale and was read 
by few. Nothing that the author has ever done 
contains more exquisite writing than this; none 
among his charming young 
lovable than Katia; none of his men more simply 
noble than Sergiei; and nowhere has he revealed 
with so tender and sympathetic a touch the most 
delicate and evanescent shades of sentiment and 
of feeling as in this exquisite little story. 

The latest translation from the writings of 
Tolstoi is a volume containing half-a-dozen short 
stories with the collective title ‘A la recherche 
du bonheur’ (Paris: Perrin; New York: Chris 
tern). If the preceding works represent and sum 
up all the literary life of the author, this one is 
the expression of the moral and religious beliefs 
and feelings which now govern all his actions. 
These popular stories, legends, and parables are 
written for the Russian peasants, with the same 
simplicity and directness of purpose that he has 
shown 1n other directions. If his readers of an 
other class regret the author they have lost, they 
‘annot help respecting and admiring the moralist 
who writes for the poor and humble with so much 
single-minded devotion. 

‘Souvenirs de la maison des morts’ (Paris 
Plon & Nourrit; New York: Christern) is the 
expressive title of the book in which Dostoyevsky 


women are more 


has related his vears of exile and imprisonment 
in Siberia, in consequence of supposed complicity 
ina political conspiracy. A slight veilis thrown 
over the reality; a few unimportant modifica 
tions of facts place it beyond the limits of the se 
vere rules of the Government censure, which, 
without some such disguise, would have prevent- 
ed its publication, But in everything of impor 

tance it is the veritable ‘Souvenirs’ of Dosto 
yevsky himself. At twenty-eight vears of age, in 
December, 1849, after eight months of imprison 

ment, he was led out with his companions to hear 
the sentence which had been pronounced upon 
them. It was immediate death. As the prisoners 
stood together upon the scaffold waiting the exe 
cution of the sentence, a white flag was raised 
between them and the file of soldiers whose guns 
were already directed towards them. lt wasa 
signal of respite; they were to be sent to Siberia 

Dostoyevsky'’s sentence was four years of hani 
labor ip prison, and afterwanis incorporation for 
lifeina Siberian regiment as a common soldier, 
with the loss of civil rights and his rank as a gen 
tleman. It was during these four years spent in 
irons and constantly guarded, in the midst of the 
worst criminals, never for an instant alone, with 
no books but a Testament, no knowledge of the 
outer world, tuat the young author, who had al 
ready begun to be famous, laid up the materials 
for his ‘Souvenirs de la maison des morts,” It 
seems as if he had reproduced in the pages of 
this book all the events, all the companions, all 
the agonies of these years. [tis done with the 
utmost patience and submission of spirit on bis 
own part; with the finest insight into the cha- 
racters of his companions. But what is most im- 
pressive is not the wonderfully minute and 
searching analysis of the inmost souls of the mi- 
serable beings who people this Inferno: itis the 
inexhaustible sympathy and compassion with 
which the author writes of them, revealing the 
divine spirit in the most degraded—a sympathy 
and compassion which never relieves itself in 
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words, but which inspires the whole book and gl 
rifles it. 

Whoever has read the strange and thrilling 
work of Dostoyevsky 
can perhaps imagine something of the manner in 


‘Crime and Chastisement 


which he would treat such a subject as that of 
Plon & Nourrit; New York 
‘Imagine a husband in the presence 


Krotkaia’ (Paris 
Christern 
of the body of his dead wife. a few hours only 
after she has thrown herself out of a window 
Dostovevsky begins his exposition in this Way in 
a short preface to the book. The busbaud ts in 
extreme trouble, unable to collect his thoughts 
going over to himself all that bas happened con 
fusediy, justifving himself, accusing his wife fos 
the past, recalling all their life together Cron the 
beginning, all that has led to the catastropt 
Gradually all the past becomes clear to hin, he 
sees it truly and his own part init The ¢ 
romancier, as M. de Vogiie calls bum, has here a 
subject suited to his powers. Such an exposition 
might seem to promise a repulsive book, sonic 


thing tumultuous and borritle. It ts alapost cal 





and all the more impressive It is not pau 
read. [tis not agreeable, but if shows the strange 
and powerful writer in ons of bis most chars 


teristic moods, and it is a marvellous study of the 
human soul, 
In a recent namber of the A 

ratne there appeared some very striking pag 

entitled * Le 
taken from the last work written by Dostoves 
sky, ‘Les Frores Karamasoff which Mo Victor 
Derely is now translating, and wh 


Grand Inquisiteur Thev were 


au ois an 
nounced for approaching pablication by Pion & 
Nourrit in their series of the complete works o 


the author. The passage published is complete 
in itself. One of the brothers relates to the other 
tne subject of a kind of philasophical or theologi 
The simplicity and 


cal poem, ‘Christ in Spain.’ 


unadorned directness of the style in which he ex 
presses his thought, the grandeur of the form im 
which heembodies it, the gradual gathering up 
and unfolding of the idea in one unbreken con 
ception without a flaw or stain upon its unity, Is 
It is the highest point to 
which Dostovevsky bas attained in anything vet 


something marvellous 


translated. The luminous beauty of this pros« 
poem can best be realized by a comparison 
which readily suggests itself with the. Torque 


mada’ of Victor Hugo. or his * Fin de Satan. 


Richard Steele. By Austin Dobson. (English 
Worthies.] London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
TSS, 


THE discovery of Stecle in the character of an 
English Worthy, instead of Man of Letters, has 
a touch of the same humorous surprise in it that 
his comrades of the mess must have felt at his 
Original appearance in literature as The Chris 
tian Hero. In hisown day he found it a hard 
matter to deserve that reputation 
the coffee-house was the easy thing; now the ta 
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bles are turned, it seems, and the too humanly 
complying Captain of the Life-Guards, denied 
the boon companionship of Swift and Addison 
under the literary editing of our century, turns 
up among the worshipfuls. His heart, we may be 
sure, would swell with the new title, could he be 
made to think it belonged to him. Mr. Dobson does 
his best to make the reader think so. He knows 
very well, however, that his is not the usual task 
of the biographer of a previous age, merely to 
evoke the spirit of a dead mortal: the historian 
and the novelist have been beforehand with him, 
and when the literary imagination has seized 
upon a character of the past, truth has as little 
chance against its illusions as against a popular 
hero. Macaulay’s sinister dislike and Thackeray’s 
warm affection have created a Steele for us; and, 
different as their judgments are, the divergence 
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springs rather from their temperaments than 
from their conceptions of the culprit’s career. Mr. 
Dobson suggests that Steele, in this character of 
the culprit, whether graceless or humbly apolo- 
getic, is not a justifiable representation of the 
whole man, and that the flings of the one and the 
condonements of the other of the great literary 
portrait painters are too much in one tone of co- 
lor. For himself, he has tried, though against 
tremendous rhetorical odds, to give us only a na- 
tural picture. 

Had it not been for some intricacies in his ca- 
reer, and the entanglement of his fame in con- 
sequence of that famous foreign alliance by 
which he called Addison to his aid, Steele’s cha- 
racter would never have seemed anything but 
simple. It is not even rare, except for the ex- 
cess of its attractiveness and tbat subtle power 
which the literary gift seems to blend with the 
other elements of human nature. Indeed, Thack- 
eray was able to idealize it so plausibly because 
it approaches so near to a general type. Mr. Dub- 
son analyzes it briefly into a weak will and an 
honest purpose; and this conjunction, as in the 
case of other people, frequently brought Steele 
into trouble. Furthermore, his own lips and the 
lips of his enemies, and fortune in the shape of 
hundreds of his familiar letters, made his affairs 
the open gossip of Queen Anne’s taverns and our 
own libraries. It was perhaps a disadvantage to 
him that he always ‘‘owned up” and ate hum- 
ble pie. His reputation affords a striking in- 
stance of the damaging effects of self-deprecia- 
tion, not only in bis life, but in literature. Of 
the trio, Swift had more mind, Addison more 
cultivation—vastly more; and Steele was as des- 
titute of the contemplative serenity of the one as 
of the intellectual fury of the other. But he was 
distinguished from both as being the man of heart, 
the lovable one, the one ‘‘like unto ourselves.” 
Mr. Dobson has indicated this primary quality in 
Steele while discussing Addison’s superiority as 
a “classical” writer; ‘‘ but,” he says, ‘* for words 
which the heart finds when the head is seeking; 
for phrases glowing with the white heat of a ge- 
nerous emotion; for sentences which throb and 
tingle with manly pity or courageous indigna- 
tion, we must turn to the essays of Steele.” 
Style, of this sort, is one of the great virtues of a 
writer. 

Nor did Steele lack a second great virtue, inven- 
tion. If one were disposed to cavil, he might smile 
at this, and remind us of the search Steele made 
in the beginning of his career for the philosopher's 
stone, and of the fish-pool patent he took out at 
the end of it ; and truly he had his share of the 
follies that attend projectors, among whom he is 
placed by his fertility and the restless practical 
energy that belonged to his mercurial tempera- 
ment. But the eighteenth-century essay was a 
project of another sort, and Steele did originate 
and conduct it—one of the distinct historic forms 
of English literature ; and, moreover, this in- 
volved the invention of light social satire, do- 
mestic genre-painting, and all the other forms 
in which he was the adventurer before Addison 
came to occupy the land. Though the country 
perpetuated the name of Americus, let us remem- 
ber who discovered it. And Steele, in doing this, 
was not only the forerunner of Addison, to whom 
at his best he 1s as superior in feeling as at his 
worst he is inferior in finish; he wrote what Gold- 
smith read, and ushered in the novelists. But 
one should not push too far the advantage a man 
holds by virtue of his historical position in the 
tendency of a literary age, and we fear that we 
are too readily faliing into the strain of those 
writers whose papers on Steele are made up of 
apologies and claims —a strain which Mr. Dobson 
himself, with all his watchfulness, cannot wholly 
avoid. It is so natural to love Steele, and to feel 
that in the world’s hurly-burly for justice he)is 
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irretrievably the under-dog, that one’s pen pleads 
for him before the head is aware, and, like Lord 
Finch, “‘ could fight for this man.” 

Mr. Dobson masks his batteries, but they are 
there, and they play silent havoc on all those who 
have undervalued Steele’s part in the Queen Anne 
time, whether in the hen-pecking manner of Ma- 
caulay or with the patronizing charity of our 
much-beloved Thackeray. It behooves the reader 
to be wary, or he may suddenly be believing that 
possibly Steele was a better man than he thought 
himself ; that the political fervor which made 
him a partisan, and drew the rancor of faction 
on his name, was patriotic duty ; that the moral 
sense which made him denounce gamblers and 
duelling, his indignation at wrong, his pity for 
the suffering, and the quick alliance of his sym- 
pathy with the weak, which made him in no sen- 
timental sense the friend of humanity ; and espe- 
cially that his loyalty to an ideal yet human 
virtue, which made him such a censor of the 
town that he pleased them with the wholesome 
truth about themselves—the reader, we say, may 
begin to know that these are in fact the traits of 
an English Worthy, and not of the traditional 
Culprit, the Steele of fiction. He may even find 
himself admiring instead of forgiving him ; and 
if at the end, when all is done, and the pretty 
Welsh scene near the death, and the dance after- 
piece which Mr. Dobson provides, are both over, 
he coolly remembers the Captain of Life-Guards 
and the Lover-Gazetteer and the Sir Knight at 
Edinburgh, and cannot quite make up his mind 
that Steele was a hero, after all, yet he will sure- 
ly think of him more truthfully, and recognize 
in him more manhood for this Life of him. That 
one prefers to think of him as a man of letters, 
with the failings and brilliancies and the human 
charm that belong to that quality, is no diminu- 
tion of praise. 
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La Religion a Rome sous les Séveres. 
Réville. Paris: Ernest Leroux. 
pp. 302. 


STUDENTs of the history of religion will find in 
M. Réville’s treatise a very interesting and, we 
think, to most a wholly novel chapter of that 
history. The reign of Septimius Severus formed, 
as readers of Gibbon know, an important epoch 
in the Roman Empire. Since Gibbon wrote, we 
have been taught more fully and precisely the 
nature of the constitutional and social changes 
at this period which gave it this importance. 
From M. Réville we learn that the religious and 
theological changes of these years were no less 
marked and decisive. 

The principal facts in this connection are, to 
be sure, not wholly new. That Elagabalus was 
a priest of the sun, end that he did not cease to 
be a priest by being crowned Emperor ; that 
Alexander Severus had in his chapel images of 
Christ and Abraham by the side of those of Or- 
pheus and Apollonius of Tyana—are familiar 
facts. But their bearing, as parts of a great syn- 
cretic movement which culminated at this period, 
has, we think, never been so fully shown before. 
Even *‘Syncretism "—the sense of the oneness of 
religions—was not really new. It was the same 
thing when Greeks or Romans adopted the dei- 
ties of other countries, or identified their own 
deities with them. When the Romans borrowed 
Apollo from Greece and Isis from Egypt ; when 
they recognized that Athena was Minerva and 
Thor Jupiter, these were acts of syncretism—a 
distinct step towards an understanding of the 
universality of law and the unity of the deity. 
The growth of this conception was slow and gra- 
dual. It reached its culmination at the begin- 
ning of the third century ; and when the pa- 
gan syncretism of the Severi broke down, it 
found Christianity just prepared to occupy the 








ground which it was itself incapable of filling. 
The pointing out of the relation between this 
pagan syncretism and the growth and triumph 
of Christianity is one of the most interesting 
points in this book. 

The character of pagan syncretism appears 
well displayed in this sentence (p. 108) : 

‘Where we say at the present time, ‘ to the 
sovereign God who reigns in the heavens, who 
disseminates light and inspires wisdom, the God 
who dispenses war and peace,’ etc.; the pagan 
syucretist said, ‘to Jupiter Greatest and Best, to 
Juno, Apollo (or Sol), Minerva, Mars (or the Ge- 
nius of Victory), Peace,’ etc.” 


An interesting point of detail (p. 93): 


‘The cult of Mithra offers the greatest analogy 
with that of the gnostics. It was in reality a pa- 
gan gnosticism, with its theories upon the evolu- 
tion of souls and its procedures to assure their 
return to the upper world. It had its vast ambi- 
tions and its puerilities, its combination of ele- 
vated views and superstitions.” 


The closest analogies with Christianity are ex- 
plained in the following passages : 


‘* A new sentiment thus takes possession of the 
religious conscience of paganism. Itisa 
moral conviction which offers the greatest analo- 
gies with the sense of sin among Christians, and 
which is, so to speak, its pagan éxpression. It is 
believed that there are in human nature bad, im- 
pure elements; appetites and passions which, 
while natural, are none the less impious—only, 
instead of attributing the origin of these bad 
tendencies to a bad use of liberty, they are ex- 
plained from the very constitution of buman na- 
ture. They abandon themselves more and more 
to dualism: matter on one side, source of evil, 
and spirit on the other side, source of good and 
of life; on the one side the body with its passions, 
on the other the soul with its higher aspirations ” 
(p. 152). 

‘** Apologists for and detractors of Christianity 
would have spared themselves many discussions 
if they had taken account of the numerous facts 
which testify to this truth [the existence of this 
sentiment}. It is no more suitable to pay honor 
to Christianity alone for this awakening of the 
religious conscience, than to hold it alone re- 
sponsible for the ascetic customs and institutions 
which were its consequence. Christiamty and 
paganism were carried along in the same current, 
but the bark of Christ was better suited to such 
navigation than the vessel of paganism, which 
was accustomed to sail in other waters” (p. 155). 


The details of this pagan revival are narrated 
with great fulness and vivacity. It was, as is 
shown, inspired and guided by four women of 
Asiatic birth, whose relations to the imperial 
throne gave them an opportunity to exert an un- 
usual influence upon the religious thcught of 
their age. These were Julia Domna, wife of 
Septimius Severus and mother of Caracalla; her 
sister, Julia Mesa: and the two daughters of the 
latter, Julia Soemias, mother of Elagabalus, and 
Julia Mamea, mother of Alexander Severus. 
The characterization of these four women is very 
interesting from a purely historical point of 
view. The two elder sisters, Domna and Mesa, 
were alike ambitious and imperious. Domna 
exercised great influence in the reigns of her hus- 
band and son, while Mesa ruled in the name of 
her grandson, Elagabalus. The two younger sis- 
ters were very unlike: Soemias was weak and 
voluptuous, like her worthless son ; Mamea, of 
the purest and noblest type of women, worthy of 
her virtuous son. In each of these three again— 
leaving out Julia Soemias, who appears to have 
been a nullity—syncretism took an individual 
and peculiar shape. It was under Julia Domna 
that the name and sanctity of Apollonius of 
Tyana came into currency—as a kind of rival to 
Christ, some think, but M. Réville thinks not. 
Julia Mzsa aimed, through the priest-emperor 
Elagabalus, to introduce a syncretism resting 
upon the supremacy of the sun-god, El] Gabal. 
Julia Mamea and her son, Alexander Severus, 
worshipped a syncretism composed of the saints 
of all times and all religions. Of this culminat- 
ing period of paganism—a higher religious level, 
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it would seem, even than that of Marcus Aure- 
lius—we are told (p. 275), 


‘*No intolerance (intransigeance)! Peace be- 
tween all forms of worship! For all have their 
ground in history, and all are legitimate from 
the moment their adherents find in them the 
satisfaction of their religious needs. For this 
reason Alexander Severus, even supposing him 
to have had more energy and other advisers, 
could not have accomplished the work of Con 
stantine. He was too honest to be converted for 
political reasons like Constantine, and too sin- 
cerely syncretic to agree to the intolerance of the 
Christians towards other cults. No matter. The 
Christian church owes as much perhaps to Alex- 
ander Severus and those of his school as to Con- 
stantine, not only by reason of the great tolera- 
tion which they exhibited towards it, and which 
permitted it to acquire a power without which 
the work of Constantine would have been impos- 
sible, but also by reason of the religious impulse 
which they gave to the pagan syncretism, pecu- 
liarly fitted to prepare minds for Christianity.” 





History of the Reformation in England. By 
George G, Perry, M.A., Canon of Lincoln and 
Rector of Waddington. A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co. 1886. 

TuIs volume, one of the ‘‘ Epochs of Church His- 

tory” series, is in much better accordance with 

the title of the series than ‘The English Church 
in Other Lands,’ the only other volume of the 
series so far published. While it glances back- 
ward for a moment at the remoter causes of the 
English Reformation, it is devoted mainly to the 


.period from the fall of Wolsey to the establish- 


ment of the national Church, in substantially its 
present form, in the second decade of Elizabeth's 
reign. It may be objected that the writer stops 
half way; that the Puritanism, Presbyterianism, 
and Independency of the seventeenth century were 
the completion of the Reformation, But it was 
just as well for Canon Perry to stop where he 
did. It is evident from his tone, wherever he 
speaks of Puritanism, that he could not treat of 
it with justice or with temperance ; while his 
book, as it now stands, is remarkable for its 
general exhibition of these qualities. The tre- 
mendous influence of Henry VIII. on the estab- 
lishment of the English Church is not underrated 
in the usual manner of the Anglican historian. 
It is made perfectly evident that the “act of 
supremacy ” subjected the clergy to him as they 
had never been subjected to the Papal power. 
Nor is there any glossing of the sordid elements 
that entered into the new establishment, and 
largely influenced and controlled the direc- 
tion of events. No attempt is made to palliate 
the baseness of Henry’s Vicar-General, Crum- 
well (sic, and a convenient spelling which de- 
serves general adoption), and, in acknowledg- 
ing that Cranmer was the fairest product of 
the Reformation period, the weakness of his 
character is not disallowed, but indicated 
with the utmost clearness. The much-vexed 
question of the spoliation of the monasteries is 
treated with less of partisan bias than in the his- 
tories of Mr. Froude. But while the reasons 
there as elsewhere assigned for it are declared 
false and insufficient, it is argued that the time 
for the cessation of monachism in England had 
fully arrived. The treatment of Mary has less of 
bitterness, and that of Elizabeth less of sickening 
adulation,than we generally find in histories writ- 
ten from the Anglican point of view. The rhetoric 
of closing paragraphs is apt tobe somewhat tur- 
gid, and Canon Perry’s is no exception to the rule, 
as when he calls the Reformation ** the parent of 
all that is greatest and best in the triumphs of the 
human intellect.” Homer and Dante should cer- 
tainly be included in that ‘‘ all,” and there is no- 
thing in Shakspere that reflects the influence of 
the Reformation on his mind. Canon Perry has 
the easy conscience of his order generally in the 
matter of subscription. He says: “It is clear 








that, fairly considered, the affixing of a signature 
to along doctrinal confession is not equivalent to 
an assertion that the signer admits and believes 
every statement in that confession 
clear to him, but it is very far from being so to 
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many thoughtful persons 


Addresses and Speecies on Various Occasions, 
from IS7S to 1886, By Robert C. Winthrop 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co, — 1SS86. 

IN one of the many obituary notices im this vol 

ume, Mr. Winthrop has occasion to refer to the 

* Bloges* of Mignet, and he takes the opportanity 

to say that he had beard that eminent orator pro 

nounce two of these discourses, which he regard 
ed as models of their kind, in diction and de 
livery; and he adds, ** The remembrance of them 
has often given me the inspiration and the exam 
ple for efforts in the same line.” Mr. Winthrop’s 
field has less distinction than Mignet’s, as his 
portraits historiques et littéraires are less ela- 
borated. A few foreign names of the great world 
of literature, it is true, adorn the roll of his mor 
tuary record, and at Yorktown and at the cele 
bration of the completion of the Washington 
Monument he had oecasions to satisfy the highest 
oratorical ambition, whether the concourse of 
people, the national signiticance of the event, or 
the splendor of the subject, be regarded. A pe 
riod of incessant centennials, not only of Revolu 
tionary, but of scientific and colonial, and even 
earlier beginnings, as far back as Wycliffe, and 
a period, moreover, when many of bis own life 
long associates were falling off from old age, 
could not fail to make his utterances in the mam 
reminiscent and votive, and largely commenda- 
tory of the worthies of bis own circle. Itisa 
wide circle, such as could grow about one man 
only by virtue of public position and exceptional 
private respect. From the early days of a political 
novitiate under Clay, Everett, and Webster, whom 
he is proud to remember, and of an introduction 
to European celebrities through the learned Ba 
ron de Circourt, to the later time of philanthro 
pic labor in connection with the Boston charities 
and the Peabody Education Fund, and his last 
visit abroad, which is linked with the inherited 
names of Rochambeau and Lafayette, a host of 
the personages of the age emerge and detile upon 
the page: and the pleasing part, to a literary 
reader, is the judgment, the ease and opportune 
ness of Mr. Winthbrop’s remarks about each new- 
comer. What is said is not much more than a 
greeting to the living and a farewell to the dead, 
but it is enough; and, taken with the longer and 
more labored orations, it serves to remind us 
that Mr. Winthrop ts a distinguished continuer 
of the memorable line of occasional orators in 
which Massachusetts has been, and still is, so 
fruitful. If these addresses are, with two or 
three great exceptions, brief and transitory. pro- 
ceedings and contributions rather than speeches, 
they are such as belong to a serviceable old age, 
engaged in Christian benevolence of both munici- 
pal and national scope, interested in local or- 
ganizations and entertained by colonial antiqua- 
rianism, old buildings. old portraits, and old 
graveyards, Nota little of ihe more permanent 
interest of the volume lies in those parts from 
the proceedings of the M issachusetts Historical 

Society, with which Mr. Winthrop has almost 

merged his literary identity, and especially in 

those small medallions of the Mignet pattern, as 
the writer says—those tributes to members or (as 
it were) conpections of that body, the lesser 
known gentlemen of Boston and the vicinity, to 
whom that city owes much of its silent history. 

Mr. Winthrop, who has withdrawn from several 
of the posts which drew forth these occasional 
utterances, announces that this, the fourth volume 
of the series, will be the last. 





Assyrische Lesestucke nach den originaien theils 
revidirt, theils zum ersten male herausgegeben 
nebst Paradigmen, Schrifttafel, Textanalys 
und kleinem Worterbuch, von Dr. Friedrich 
Delitgsch, 
Auflage. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs 


Dritte durchaus neu bearhbeitet: 


THE third edition of Prof. Delitzsch’s © Lesestiicke 
is easily the most important Assyriological work 
of the past year. Io a new science, where th 
results constantly coming in are hiddeu away tn 
dissertations, reviews, and scientific journals, the 
collection of the discoveries is more epoch-mak 
ing than the discoveries themselves, But to have 
this collection made and enhanced by one who is 
himself one of the most active workers in the 
field, gives it a scientific value which few text 
books possess, The ‘ Lesestiicke’ was always in 
tended for self-instruction. In the past aditions 
a pupil not guided by a teacher would have been 
somewhat of a genius to have mastered the ditt! 
cult cuneiform characters, But in the thint edi 
tion Dr, Delitgsch has come nearer to his ideal in 
this reganil. He transliterates a teat, gives a 
brief statement of the principal grammatical 
facts, and appends a very full vocabulary, se 
that with suflicient industry and a knowledge of 
Hebrew (always presupposed) any theological 
student can be initiated in the mystertes of A» 
svriology The vocabulary, Prof. Delitesch savs 
he determined to add only at the last moment 
He has been promising an Assvrian dictionary 
ever since IS7S, and asserts that the present vo 
cabulary (of a thousand words or more) was 
Written “‘entirely from memory This state 
ment he deems important enough to emphasire 
by itahes and repetition; but one cannot com 
mend his prudence 

The first end mast noticeable improvement is 


ch eon 


the three pages on Assyrian grammar, wi 
tain tables of pronouns and particles, of verbal 
and nominal suffixes, together with paradigms of 
the strong and weak verb. While we might have 
preferred to have the prvferstum known as. the 
imperfeefum, Semitic syntax, especially with re 
gard to the tenses, is in so confused a state that 
names are of almost no significance. The only 
statement in the grammatical portion really open 
to question is that concerning the verha tertia 
infirmar, to the effect that they cannot practical 
ly be distinguished, on which account the third 
stem consonant, after the practice of the Hebrew 
Schrader 
and Haupt have in a number of cases been en 
abled to determine, through the help of Hebrew 


lexicographers, is set down as he, 


and Arabic, what the last stem consonant in such 
eases is, and there seems to be no valid reason 
why the “Sanskrit of the Semitic languages * 
should be modelled after the unscientitic method 
of the Hebrew lexicographers. In the Schriftia 
fel the changes are numerous, the most signifi 
cant being that words of aborigina! derivation 
are simply callei ‘‘non-Semitic.” Dibbeira, as 
the reading of the name of the pest-god, has been 
abandoned. The meaning of * bullock’ for pard 
is still retained, though it has been pretty con 
clusively shown that parti means ‘ mule ’—pury 
being the word for bullock. Prof. Haupt’s dis 
cussion of the word gablu seems to prove that it 
ineans ‘ waist, ‘ coast,’ rather than ‘ middle.’ A 
significant change is to be found m the mean 
ing given to the common term salmat qaqqadi, 
This is literally ‘the black-headed,’ and was for 
merly taken as applying to the Sumero-Akkadi- 
ans, but our author is now inclined to think that 
it is the ordinary phrase for * people.’ The most 
welcome addition is the list of Babylonian signs 
ranged alongside of the ordinary Assyrian forms. 
Leaving this portion, we find a great improve- 
ment in the pieces selected for reading. The 
Eponym Canon is left out, and its place is 
taken by historical inscriptions, incantations, and 
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hymns. So good is the selection that one can get 
a very fair idea of Assyrian literature by read- 
ing through the ‘ Lesestiicke.’ The vocabulary is 
the largest yet published, and though some of the 
etymologies are open to criticism, and the ab- 
sence of references is rather tantalizing, it is both 
useful and serviceable. The mechanical labor of 
preparing such a work is very great. The whole 
book is but a lithographic transfer from the au- 
thor’s own manuscript. That a few mistakes 
should creep in was inevitable. The most impor- 
tant for a beginner to note is that the sign No. 
100 has the syllabic value ta. With so excellent 
a guide as the ‘ Lesestiicke,’ and with the help of 
the promised dictionary, Assyrian will be placed 
on a footing with the Semitic languages, and its 
study proportionately increased. 





A Romanized Japanese Reader. (Easy written 
style.) By Basil Hall Chamberlain, Professor 
of Japanese and Philclogy in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokio, etc. London: Triibner & Co, 


Tue second half of Prof. Chamberlain’s work on 
the Japanese written language has at last ap- 
peared, unavoidable delays in going through the 
press having separated it from its companion. 
It consists of a triplet of little books, containing, 
one of them, the Japanese text ; another, an Eng- 
lish translation ; and the third, notes. The first 
is made up of a collection of short stories, select- 
ed partly for their intrinsic interest, partly as 
specimens of the various Japanese written styles, 
and ranging from the “‘zokubun,” or common 
style, to the classical. Thus we have examples 
of extremely simple Sinico-Japanese, of easy 
classical, of easy Sinico-Japanese, of the histori- 
cal (a mixture of classical and Sinico-Japanese), 
of the popular narrative, of the ordinary Sinico- 
Japanese of modern books and newspapers, of the 
higher narrative, and finally of the semi-episto- 
lary style. The pieces are derived from all man- 
ner of sources, and comprise proverbs, poems, 
and prose. The names sufficiently suggest the 
subjects—for instance: ‘‘The Mother of Men- 
cius,” ‘The Crows’ Conversation,” ‘“‘ A Family 
of Fools,” ‘‘The Great Earthquake of Yedo,” 
‘* Parting,” ‘‘ The Heart Itself is Buddha,” etc. 
There are sixty-four of them inall. The second 
volume—if we can use the term for what has 
weight without bulk—is a translation of the 
first, intended as a key to it. The author has 
(we think most wisely) made this as literal as 
is possible between two tongues so radically dif- 
ferent as Japanese and English. The judgment 
shown in the choice of the pieces and in the man 
ner of their translation is excellent, but it is in 
the third book of the trio, the notes, that the 
learning and the research of the author are most 
apparent. These notes are of various kinds. 
Those devoted tothe primary purpose of gram- 
matical explanation serve it admirably; they are 
at once full and succinct, and, from being nu- 
merous at the start, disappear insensibly as the 
reader progresses. The construction of the in- 
flected words is carefully pointed out, and the 
constitution of the uninflected ones is as critical- 
ly analyzed, while the structural peculiarities of 
the language are thoroughly explained. 

{t is, however, for the less perfunctory portions 
of his task that we are especially in debt to Prof. 
Chamberlain. Much more clearly than is true 
of English to-day, Japanese words tell their own 
history of development in meaning. To a com- 
petent scholar the original significations of most 
of them are still decipherable, and these signifi- 
cations underlie and serve to explain the uses of 
the words at the present time. Examples lie 
scattered throughout the book. We will quote 
two: 


‘* Machi does not correspond exactly either to 
‘street’ or to ‘town.’ It signifies rather ‘a street 


, 





in the mercantile quarter.’ For ‘ town’ there is 
no satisfactory Jap. equiv. The nearest are fu 
or tofu, * capital’; mura, ‘ village’; minato, ‘ sea- 
port’; and machi, as above ” (p. 52). 

Machi is perhaps derived from ma, ‘a space’ 
and chi, ‘a way’; just as michi, ‘a road,’ is, as 
the author has elsewhere pointed out, derived 
from mi, ‘honorable,’ and chi, ‘a way,’ therefore 
‘the honorable way’ and hence ‘a highway.’ 
The meaning ‘town’ may have arisen from the 
fact of the natural development of a village 
along one main street, as is still peculiarly the 
case in Japan; the name having been first applied 
to that part of the highway, and thence extended 
by implication to the village itself. The expres- 
sion is common as a factor in the compound 
proper names of towns, as Harumachi, ‘‘ Spring- 
ville.” 

Again, on page 69, we find; 

‘* Note how the word kami denotes what is up- 
permost or superior in the most various ways— 
the hair of the head, a lord, the government, a 
god, ete,” 

The last quotation is pregnant, for kami is no 
isolated case. It is but one of many such in- 
stances of what we may call primitive words. 
They are words which, without being in the 
least abstract, are, from their very simplicity, 
necessarily general, such, in fact, as were suited 
to the early concepts, and which in course of 
time came to be applied to many different ob- 
jects, having in common only the general dis- 
tinguishing property in question. Kasa, ‘any 
round top-covering,’ and thence, ‘halo,’ ‘ bow]- 
cover,’ ‘acorn-cup,’ ‘ hat,’ ‘ umbrella,’ etc., is an- 
other instance of the same class. One primitive 
word came thus to be the ancestor in meaning to 
a whole clan of later ideas. In the spoken lan- 
guage the context furnishes the key to the par- 
ticular idea in any given case, and in the written 
language the Chinese ideographs are called in to 
do the same duty. 

Besides notes of this character there are com- 
plete explanations of the sources and the general 
meanings of the various stories, so that the stu- 
dent gathers no mean amount of knowledge 
about Japanese literature by the way. And 
finally, the book, as its name foretells, is a Ro- 
manized Japanese Reader, that is, the Japanese 
words are printed in Roman characters, in ac- 
cordance with the reform initiated by the Ro- 
maji Kai,or Roman Letter Association, in the 
founding of which, about a year ago, Prof.Cham- 
berlain was one of the leaders. 





Living Paris and France. A Guide to Man- 
ners, Monuments, Institutions, and the Life of 
the People; and handbook for traveliers on an 
entirely new and original plap. By Alb. With 
maps and plans. London: Ward & Downey; 
New York: Scribner & Welford. 

‘‘ Je serai votre guide dans la ville splendide,” says 

or sings the young man in “ La Vie Parisienne” 

of MM. Meilhac and Halévy ; and Mr. White- 
ing makes the same promise in his rather clumsy 
title-page. There is already an abundance of 
guide-books to the capital of France, from the 
pair of stout tomes of the ‘ Paris Guide,’ which 

M. Louis Ulbach edited in 1867, and for which 

Victor Hugo wrote a grandiloquent preface, to 

the inadequate and antiquated Galignani’s 

‘Guide’; but Baedeker’s remains the best, the 

simplest, the most concise, and the most com- 

plete. Mr. Whiteing’s is rather a supplement to 

Baedeker’s than a substitute for it. He has en- 

deavored to make the descriptions of places and 

things secondary to the account of people and 
customs. This is an excellent endeavor. Too 
many people rush through Paris, seeing the 
sights in a week or a month or even a year, and 
quitting the city by the Seine as ignoraut as ever 





about the life of its inhabitants. Mr. Whiteing 
describes society, the salons, the clubs, the news- 
papers, sport, art, literature, and the drama. He 
has a chapter on dining in Paris (this is by Mr. 
Theodore Child—it is useful, but flippant and su- 
perficial). He considers politics, the constitution 
and the working of the government, the army 
and the navy, and the administration of justice. 
These are surely subjects important enough to 
fill a book by themselves, and we think ‘ Living 
Paris’ would have gained by omitting the chap- 
ters reduplicating the information to be found in 
every other guide-bosk—descriptions of monu- 
ments and galleries, and notes on the environs of 
Paris and the French watering-places. 

In the main, Mr. Whiteing’s work is very well 
done. Its chief fault is a certain journalistic 
flavor, not often unduly obtrusive. We may as 
well note a few slips for future correction. Mlle. 
Pierson is not ‘‘a queen of tragedy” (p. 212); 
Paul de Saint Victor’s ‘Deux Masques’ is not 
‘‘an authority on classic and modern art” (p. 
158), because it is not about art, but about dra- 
matic literature; ‘ Autour du Mariage’ was not, 
as a play, ‘‘ the delight and scandal of a season” 
(p. 42), because the play failed dismally and was 
immediately withdrawn. 





Virginia Carolorum. 1625-1685. By Edward 
D. Neill. Albany : Joel Munsell’s Sons. 1886. 


WHEN a stately house bas been built, and an ad- 
miring public applauds and congratulates the 
architect, few think of the humble quarrymen 
who toiled to get together the stones. And it is 
a fortunate thing, for historians as well as for 
architects, that men exist with ransacking and 
burrowing instincts, like those whom Epistemon 
saw, ‘‘touts occupés & chercher les espingles 
rouillées et vieulx clous parmi les ruisseaulx, 
.» » « Mais de ce travail et de mal-heureté il 
ne leur soubvient, tant ils sont actifs”—men 
whom an irresistible impulse urges to search 
musty records and forgotten books, to glean 
some overlooked scrap of fact that may at some 
time find a place in history. A codicil toa will, 
a marginal note, a casual mention in a letter, 
are veritable treasure-trove to these modest and 
unappreciated journeymen of the day of small 
things. To this useful class Mr. Neill belongs. 
The instinct which impels the vos-non-vobis crea- 
tures to their disinterested iabors, drives him to 
ransack, with praiseworthy industry, the sources 
of Southern colonial history: not only such thrice- 
sifted heaps as Hening and the Calendar of State 
Papers, but other and less known repositories ; 
and apart of the fruits of these researches he 
gives to the world in his ‘ Virginia Carolorum.’ 

It is no imputation on Mr. Neill that we dis- 
cover no new fact of historical importance in this 
work : that was hardly to be expected. But the 
small facts he has unearthed are not without in- 
terest. When we read of a wealthy burgess, in 
1630, bequeathing to one friend a thousand pins 
and to another six pounds of soap, we gaina 
livelier idea of the trials of the early colonists. 
When we learn that Joan Butler was judicially 
ducked for calling Marie Drewe an unmention- 
able name, we are glad to think that some de- 
scendant of Mistress Drewe muy rejoice at this 
vindication of the fair fame of his ancestress 
from undeserved aspersion. In fact, there is 
hardly anything here—even to the information 
that in 1635, in digging a well near Jamestown, 
the workmen found a large bone eighteen feet 
below the surface—but may some time be of use 
to somebody. 

One historical error, evidently the result of 
hasty reference, we have noticed. On page 188, 
referring to the overthrow of the Ingle insurrec- 
tion in Maryland, the author says: “ In Decem- 
ber Governor Calvert returned from Virginia 
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with an armed force and took Hill [the acting 
Governor] and the Assembly, then in session, 
prisoners”; and he refers to, and partly cites, a 
letter from Baltimore to the Assembly. If he 
had looked more closely at his authority, he 
would have found that the letter he is citing is 
not from Baltimore, but from the Assembly, and 
that both letters controvert this statement. When 
Governor Calvert resumed power, he not only did 
not molest Hill’s Assembly, but continued it in 
office, as the Jetter referred to states. Hill re- 
turned to Virginia, and for some time pestered 
the Maryland authorities for the arrears of his 
salary while acting Governor; and tke claim was, 
in part at least, allowed. 

In some of Mr. Neill’s earlier publications he 
has tried to generalize facts, to draw inferences, 
and to reach conclusions ; but in the volume be- 
fore us he has, very judiciously, almost entirely 
abstained from such attempts, and thus deserves 
our double gratitude. 





The Round Year. By Edith M. Thomas. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. 
THE wwhabitants of ‘the leafy coverts of New 
England” have had it all their own way for a 
long time in the matter of these books of poetic 
wood-craft, wild-life, and the changes of the sky 
and the seasons; from the Maine border to the 
Adirondacks, along the Bay, by the Merrimac, 
the Connecticut, and the Hudson, in the Berk- 
shire, the White, and the Green Hills. In all 
these selected observatories, as well as on Boston 
Common, the diary of nature has been minutely 
kept. It is consequently with pleasure that one 
finds that Miss Thomas’s ‘ Round Year’ went cir- 
cling through the months on the southern shore 
of Lake Erie. This assures us a new field, though 
not a new fauna and flora; and with the advan- 
tage of a great object of nature, the Lake—still 
undescribed after the Thoreau fashion—to serve 
for a perennial background. But Miss Thomas 
is not a naturalist; her temperament is poetic, 
and nature is more plastic to her fancy and obe- 
dient to her call than in the case of a true ob 
server. Moreover, she is harmed by literary con- 
sciousness, which leads her to seek variety, as it 
seems, in a way nature does not, and to cut up 
the seamless garment into ‘‘ subjects.” In one or 
two essays the authoress makes much of the Lake, 
deals with it as a native and familiarly, and tells 
us things novel, impressive, and stirring about it, 
until the imagination does begin to take hold of it 
and come face to face with its power. Neverthe- 
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the Rey. J. G. Woop, author of ‘Homes With- 
out Hands,’ ete., etc. With 224 Engravings. 
Small quacto, cloth boards, gilt edges. $3.50. 

Written in Mr. Wood’s happiest vein, 1t gives an 
enormous amount of accurate and interesting in- 
formation about the life and habits of animals 
and birds. It is also written with the serious pur- 
pose of showing how wonderfully the Creator has 
adapted the bodies of these different creatures to 
their habits and needs, 


by 1a Py TUTIONY Te) 
FINE ART JUVENILES. 
VHE LANDof LITTLE PEOPLE. Poems 
by FREDERIC E. WEATHERLY. Pictures by 
JANE M. DEALY. Beautifully printed in colors 
and monotone. Oblong 4to, gold and brown, 
boards, $2.09. 

The children have their favorites as well as their 
elders, and certainly no book has been more popu- 
lar among them than * Told in the Twilight.’ That 
the same authors are again associated is a sufficient 
introduction of * The Land of Little People,’ which 
is even more beautitul than its predecessor. It is 
an ideal children’s book, with the most daintily 
conceived verses and the most beautifully exe- 
cuted pictures, 


THE GIRL'’S OWN ANNUAL FOR 1886. 
Coataining 832 pages of interesting and useful 
reading, profusely Iltustrated by eminent Art- 
ists. In handsome cloth. $3.75. 


THE BOVY’S OWNANNUAL for 1886, Con- 
taining 832 pages of Tales, Sports, Travei, Ad- 
venture, Amusement, and Instruction. Colored 
and Wood Engravings. Handsome cloth. 


$3.75. 





The Nation. 


“The respectable and sometimes excellen® 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 


nal intercourse.”"—R. W. Emerson. 


“T may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 





Bohn’s Libraries. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in 
the English Language, on 


History, Theology, Natural History, 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 
Archeology, Philosophy Fiction, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of mKeference, com- 
prising in all Translations from the 


French, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, 
German, Scandinavian, Latin and Greek. 
Italian, 


$1.40 or $2 per volume (with exceptions). Complete 
sets in 677 volumes. Special prices on application. 





The following works are recommended to those who 
are forming public or private libraries. The volumes 


are sold separately: 


ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 Vol8...............45 $'.40 each. 
BACON’S ESSAYS, MORAL AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL WORKS, 2 vols. ...$1.40 and 2.00 each. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON and TOUR 
IN THE HEBRIDES, &c.(Napter). 6 vols. 1.40 each. 


BURKE'S WORKS AND LIFE. 9 vols.... ... 1.40 each. 
BURNS’S LIFE. By Lockhatt................+- 1.40 each. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols... .... 1.40 each. 
CHAUCER’S WORKS (Prof. Skeat). 4 vols... 1.40 each, 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols.............++. 1.40 each. 
DEPOTS WGORERS. F POM. ccccccccccsesccsccses 1.40 each. 
GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE, 7 vols.......... 1.40 each. 
GOETHE’S WORKS, 14 VolIS............csceeee 1.40 each. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols............... 1.40 each. 
HAZLITT’S WORKS. 6 vols........... ceveesee 140 each. 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS. 8 vols............... 1.40 each. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, BC.......0..ccccccceseee 1.40, 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols.... 1.40 each. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 5b vols........... 1.40 each. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols... 1.40 each. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES (new translation by 


Long and Stewart). 4 VOIs............-...005 1.40 each, 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 vols................ 1.40 each. 
VASARI’S LIVES OF PAINTERS (with new 

appendix by Dr. Richter). 6vols.. ......... 1.40 each. 


BURNEY’S( Mme, D’ Arblay’s) CECILIA, 2 vols 1.40 each. 
BURNEY’S (Mme. D’ Arblay’s) EVELINA...... 1.40, 
FIELDING’S NOVELS. 4 vols...... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
PRETRARCIFS SONNETG.....vcccecceccscccceseses 2.0€. 
MANZONTS BETROTHED.([ promessi Sposi). 2.00. 
BE a Re 6 WO iancicisscinsiscccdesces 2.00 each, 
KANT S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON ...... 2.00 each. 
SPINOZA’'S CHIEF WORKS. 2vols.......... 2.00 each. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS AND TRAVELS. 8 
WE sce evccveccrigecetsicce cascentns $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
STAUNTON’S WORKS ON CHESS. 4 vols... 
2.00 and 2.40 each. 


GILBART ON BANKING, 2 vols.............. 2.00 each, 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MAN- 
CRI i ccicceviccccnncande $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 


stock, also of Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. 
New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons 
WILL PUBLISH ON SATURDAY: 


The Huguenots and Henry 
of Navarre. 


By Henry M, Baird, Professor in the University 
of New York. Uniform with the author's 
‘The History of the Lise of the Huguenots of 
France.’ 2 vols., 8vo, with maps, $5.00. 


Prof. Baird gives an account of the struggle of 
the Huguenots of France to secure a fair degree 
of religious liberty. The work narrates the story 
of the heroic and unflinching determination 
which finally secured the Edict of Nantes, the 
last chapter giving a sketch of the halcyon days 
of Protestantism in France under the Edict, and 
down to the death of Henry 1V. The work,while 
distinct in itself, is supplementary to the author’s 
‘The Rise of the Huguenots of France,’ 





Children’s Stories of Ame- 
rican Progress. 


By Henrietta Christian Wright. 1 vol, small 
8vo, illustrated, $1.50. 


CONTENTS : 
The Beginning of the The Story of the Rail- 
Western Settlement. road. 


The Barbary Pirates. Indian Troubles in Flo- 
The Purchase of Louisi- _ rida. 

ana. The Story of the Tele- 
The expedition of Lewis graph. 

and Clarke to the Pa- The Annexation of Tex- 

cific Ocean. as. 
The First Steamboat. The Mexican War. 
The Battle of Tippecanoe The Settlement of the 
The War of 1812. Northwest Boundary. 
The Purchase of Florida. The Discovery of Gold. 
The Story of Slavery. The Rebellion. 

The South after the War 


Miss Wright has the rare faculty of writing 
history in so entertaining a way that young peo- 
ple are led to read it with quite the same interest 
that they would devote to a romance. In this 
book the author touches upon the important 
events in our history in so graphic a way as to 
firmly impress them upon the minds of young 
readers. The book is a companion volume to 
Miss Wright’s ‘Children’s Stories in American 
History,’ published last year. 





Tr watra Dalitar Sy . 
Woolsey's Political Science 
By Theodore D, Woolsey, lately President of 

Yale College. New and revised edition, at 

a greatly reduced price. 2 vols., 8vo, $5, 

‘*Such a work from such a publicist will not 
only be of great value, and do important service 
in this country, but will be accepted the world 
over as an authority on its topic, and a credit tu 


the national literaturein which it is produzed.”— 
Boston Advertiser. 


The Creoles of Louisiana. 


By George W. Cable, author of ‘The Grandis- 
simes,’ ‘Old Creole Days,’ etc. 1 vol., 4to, 
richly wlustrated, extra cloth. New and 
Cheaper Edition. $2.50. 

‘*Vivid, discriminating, picturesque; an ad- 


mirable piece of literary work.”’—Hoston Jour- 
nal. 


*,* These books are for sale by booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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